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A most colourful exhibit awaits you .. . 


as well as everything you want to know about records and recorded music . . . at 


THE RECORD STAND 


Earls Court—Aug. 22 to Sept. | 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” : CAPITOL 
COLUMBIA: PARLOPHONE _.... in the Main Hall—Stand No. 16 
and M-G-M RECORDS 
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Imhofs export records to the four corners of the globe | 
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We are not quite sure & 
just where the four corners actually are 3 
but we have been sending records a 


to pretty well every part of the world 
for the last fifty years or so 
and it is fairly safe to assume 
that wherever they may be 
we have sent records there 


at some time or other 
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IMHOFS 


a corner of the globe where shops like Imhofs are non-existent (bad luck) 

you will doubtless be overjoyed to hear that Imhofs will post records of any type or make, 

securely packed and in mint condition, to any address you may care to name. | 
Our post-by-return record service is operated by experienced assistants who will, if you wish, | 
select the best available recording of the work you require. | 
Imhofs world-wide reputation is your guarantee of impeccable service at all times. 


| 
If you happen to live in | 
: 


May we send you details ? 


Alfred Imhof Limited, 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, WCI. Telephone: Museum 7878 (29 lines) 
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RACHMANINOV 


Concerto No.2 in C minor for Piano and Orchestra, Opus 18 
Clifford Curzon with The London Philharmonic Orchestra See 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult LXT 5178 oS oo 


Ce 


PORE SK oe ee erty CMR NAN TT pple 


formant 


_ 





Concerto in A minor for 


saps one Oschesten, wee - Concerto No.4 in G major for Piano and Orchestra, Opus 58 
Clifford Curzon with 


The London Symphony Orchestra Clifford Curzon with The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by a conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch 
Anatole Fistoulari . 2 LXT 2948 
remainder of 2nd side: Oe 
FALLA 
Nights in the gardens of Spain os ee ue one 
Clifford Curzon with Disp Or aps : oe « CO) eae? y x = For full details of all cLirFORD CURZON’s 


The New Symphony Orchestra #3 Y- Me =! playing and medium play recordings, 
Sci — Mes please ask your dealer or write to us for 


BEETHOVEN 


ce atti) ie ae POO 





ee 


of London 
conducted by Enrique Jorda 
LXT 5165 (available shortly) 


the complete Decca-group catalogues of 
microgroove records—the most compre- 
hensive in the world (10/-, post free). 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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VORTEXION C8 QUALITY 


TAPE RECORDER 


* The total hum and noise at 74 inches per 
second 50-12,000 c.p.s. unweighted is better 
than 50 dbs. 


* The meter fitted for reading signal level 
will also read bias voltage to enable a level 
response to be obtained under all circum- 
stances. A control is provided for bias 
adjustment to compensate low mains or 
ageing valves. 4 
x A lower bias lifts the treble response 7 
and increases distortion. A_ high bias 
attentuates the treble and reduces distortion. 
The normal setting is inscribed for each 
instrument. 


* The distortion of the recording amplifier 
under recording conditions is too low to be 
accurately measured and is negligible. 


* A heavy mumetai shielded microphone 
transformer is built in for 15-30 ohms 
balanced and screened line, and requires 
only 7 micro-volts approximately to fully 
load. This is equivalent to 20 ft. from a 
ribbon microphone and the cable may be 
extended 440 yds. without appreciable loss. 


* The 0.5 megohm input is fully loaded by 
18 millivolts and is suitable for crystal P.U.’s, microphone or 
radio inputs. 

* A power plug is provided for a radio feeder unit, etc. 
:, ; ' Variable bass and treble controls are fitted for control of the 

The amplifier, speaker and case, with detachable lid, playback signal. 
measures S2in. by 224in. by 15 Zin. and weighs 30 Ib. * The power output is 3.5 watts heavily damped by negative 
feedback and an oval internal speaker is built in for monitor- 


PRICE, complete with WEARITE TAPE ing purposes. 
DECK . £84 0 0 * The playback amplifier may be used as a microphone or 
senerenenneatienesmmmsennieesannenenennenanill gremaghens emelilier eaperetaly or wile recording ts being 
made. Fi 
* The unit may be left running on record or playback, even | 
with 1,750 ft. reels, with the lid closed. : 


“ 
































POWER SUPPLY UNIT to work from 12-volt Battery with an output of 230 v., 120 watts, 


50 cycles within 1%. Suppressed for use with Tape Recorder. PRICE £18 0 0 


FOUR CHANNEL ELECTRONIC MIXER 


is almost essential for the professional or semi- 
professional where a number of different items 
have to be mixed on one tape recording. 


It is recommended by a number of tape recorder 
manufacturers for this purpose. 


Any normal input impedance can be supplied 
to order, balanced or unbalanced, the standard 
being 15-30 ohms balanced. 


The normal output is 0.5 volt on 20,000 ohms or 
less, but 600 ohms is available as an alternative. 
The steel stove enamelled case is polished and 
fitted with an engraved white panel suitable for 
making temporary pencil notes. 


An internal screened power pack and selenium 
rectifier feed the five low noise non-micro- 


eee on ee 


ROMER se, 


Miireatiat aia tts. 9 





phonic valves. PRICE 
Used in many hundreds of large public address £36 15 0 
installations and recording studios throughout 

the world. 


Manufactured by 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, $.W.19 


Telephones : LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 Telegrams: ‘ Vortexion, Wimble, London ’”’ } 
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D esigned for the 
WAD Ir° 
by J. Christopher Heal F.S.1.A. 


This cabinet is designed to house the 














@ Control Unit & FM Tuner tilted 


to gi ter visibilit 
QUAD II Amplifier, Control Unit, FM Tuner and an pt i aameeel, _— 


suitable record player— each unit being @ The Amplifier is fixed 


, . in a well-ventilated 
skilfully placed to give full lower compartment. 


and effective control even from the @ The ltd covering the contro! 


: panels opens to provide space 
comfortable depths of your armchair. for sorting records. 





The price of the cabinet only, in Mahogany and Rosewood, is £30— obtainable direct from 


HEAL’S, 196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 or through your local Hi-Fi suppliers 


Acousticat HUNTINGDON, HUNTS - Telephone: HUNTINGDON 361 
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BROADCASTER 
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STYLUS SAPPHIRE NEEDLES 


for replacements 
































































































































HEAD OR CARTRIDGE HAPE CATALOGUE APPLICATION IM PO RTANT 
ILLUSTRATION . No. 
as ; esi The quality 
Wels Trailer or Bent Shank for both and condition e 
a (78 r.p.m.) Crystal and Magnetic Pick-ups. of your needle . 
. , t 
is a vital part V 
aociiaeateniaceie of reproduc- ‘ 
a Of traight for both Crystal and , 
a (78 r.p.m.) Magnetic Pick-ups. tion. For the b 
best results it 
. . d 
is essential R 
L.W.T. Lightweight for Miniature 
(78 r.p.m.) Pick-ups. ~~ ¢S P lace al 
needles _ peri- " 
odically. 
M4 Use with B.S.R. TC 2 and TC 4 fe 
331/45 r Turnover Cartridges. ec 
( Lem) Fitted to B.S.R. Monarch and 
(78 r.p - ) Regent Players. ‘ 
HGP 37 Use with ACOS GP 37 Series 
ae (Brown) Turnover Cartridge 
(334/45 r.p.m.) and with HGP 37 Garrard, and ui 
STD. HGP 37 Collaro and HGP 37 
(78 r.p.m.) Monarch. 
—— Use with HGP 59 (White) 
331/45 r Turnover Cartridge. 
(G31/ Pm.) | Fitted to B.S.R. TU 8, HFIOO 
(78 r.p - ) and Monarch Players. 
." Use with ACOS GP 19 Series 
331/45 HGP 35, HGP 39, HGP 41 and 
( ee) HGP 45 Cartridges and with 
(78 r.p - ) GP 20 Series Pick-ups. 
GC 2 
L.P , 
: Use with Garrard GC2 and 
(334/45 r.p.m.) 
ot. GCE C Turnover Cartridges. PRICE pr 
r.p.m. 
: Al 
C 4 CC 
een LJ. , : 
Ve tm | ya 33 Use with Collaro Studio O 
ee SX (334/45 F.p.m.) and P Turnover Cartridges. 
SS me . EACH 
TAX PAID 








BROADCASTER (Regd.) SAPPHIRE NEEDLES AND STYLI can be self-changed. This chart will 
assist you in selecting the correct needle for your instrument. 
A product of J. & A. MARGOLIN LIMITED 


PLUS-A-GRAM HOUSE, 112-116 OLD STREET, LONDON, €E.C.l i. 
Telephone : CLErkenwell 2/33 . 
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What the reviewers say about the RD JUNIOR... 


This month we have devoted our advertisement to extracts from reviews which have appeared 
dealing with the RD JUNIOR Amplifier and Control Unit. Written by acknowledged authorities 
in the high fidelity field they speak for themselves... 


‘* This amplifier has deservedly established a high reputation 
for itself. Wherever | have wandered during the past year, | have found universal 
praise for it from dealers and others who have had an opportunity of putting it 
through its paces.”’ 


‘* The amplifier is inherently stable under quite adverse con- 
ditions of load, and this means not only that high output power can be maintained 
with low distortion over the whole frequency range, but that the condition of 
stability will persist even as the valves and other components begin to age. No 
wonder the makers can afford to give ‘an unconditional two-year guarantee against 


faulty materials or workmanship ’. 


**| like the provision for altering the feedback matching by 
means of a plug-in unit to suit different output impedances.”’ 


** The control unit has also been designed to give the utmost 
that can be expected from an economical unit. It only uses one double triode valve 
and yet gives not only half a dozen different input arrangements and independent 
treble and bass controls (the former continuous, the latter in steps) but also a 
variable steep-cut treble filter without the use of chokes.’’ 


**In performance the amplifier has given no surprises : just the clear, crisp... 
effortless power that one expected from its specification. Which means that it takes a place as one of the 
best three or four 10-watt amplifiers that are available on the British market at present.’’ 

(The above extracts are taken from TECHNICAL REPORT by P. Wilson, M.A., in the July, 1956, issue of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


** It can be truthfully stated that the RD JUNIOR is an established product and is widely used as the basis of many average 
domestic high fidelity systems. For this reason it was chosen by us as one of the equipments installed for record playback purposes in the Gramophone 
Record Review demonstration room at the London Audio Fair.”’ 


** The units are constructed on steel chassis heavily primed and stove enamelled in an attractive dark maroon. The components 
are of first-grade with the valve and associated components in the control unit mounted on a floating sub-chassis to avoid microphony. The 
workmanship is superb, and the neat wiring lay-out can be seen in our under-chassis view.”’ 


‘* Listening quality is of a high order and | found the controls, particularly the low pass filter used in conjunction with the treble 
tone control, flexible enough to cope with modern LPs, old or worn 78s, and poor radio transmissions. Apart from the electrical and mechanical 
features of this design, the purchaser will be given confidence by the fact that the manufacturer is willing to supply complete circuit diagrams and 
component lists and guarantee the apparatus (excluding valves) for a period of two years.”’ 


** This RD JUNIOR Amplifier/Control Unit exemplifies a much sought after, but not so often achieved, combination of high 
quality with moderate price.”’ 


(The above extracts are taken from HOME TEST No. 27 by Donald W. Aldous in the July, 1956, issue of The Gramophone Record Review.) 


** The two units comprising the ‘ Cambridge ’ amplifier . . . provide a small amplifier system suitable for most home applica- 
tions where the power requirements are not so severe as to warrant an amplifier of 25, 30 or more watts.”’ 


‘* In addition, there are two jacks on the front panel. . . . This makes it possible to use the Cambridge with a portable tape 
recorder with a minimum of connection difficulty.”’ 


** The control unit is quite small, being only 1%” deep behind the panel, which is 
84” by 5}”. A feature unique to this amplifier is its availability in four panel 
colours—red, ivory, black or bronze— ... This permits the user to select 
colours most suitable for use with his particular decor and cabinet style.”’ 


** It (the main amplifier) is a relatively small unit, yet sufficiently large to permit 
neat and careful workmanship. . . .”’ 


‘* A semi-fixed presence control . . . improves intelligibility with certain types 
of speaker systems, and ‘ brightens ’ up the response with practically any speaker.”’ 


‘* Large coupling capacitors and adequate bypassing of input and power stage 
cathodes result in an exceptionally stable amplifier.’’ 


‘*On subjective listening tests, the Cambridge gave a good account of itself. 
Its controls give a satisfactory degree of range for both bass and treble, and 
the availability of a filter is a desirable feature. . . . On the whole, it is a well 
built amplifier and performs most satisfactorily.”’ 


(The above extracts are taken from an Equipment Report appearing in the April, 
1956, issue of the American magazine, AUDIO ENGINEERING. The report also 
included an Intermodulation/Power Output (60 and 7,000 cps. mixed 4:1). Per- 
formance Curve showing .5% at 10 watts and approximately 2% at 12 watts: 
these remarkably good figures, far more significant than any harmonic distortion 
figures, were the result of independent tests). 








PRICES: 
AMPLIFIER £17 
CONTROL UNIT £9 





A 12-page lilustrated Booklet devoted solely to the RD JUNIOR Amplifier and Control Unit, together with reprints of the full reviews 
appearing in The Gramophone and The Gramophone Record Review, post free on request. 

Send also for details of companion equipment in the RD JUNIOR Home High Fidelity System—the RD JUNIOR FM Unit 
and RD JUNIOR Corner Horn enclosure. . : , 








Arrange a demonstration with your local Hi-Fi dealer. 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS (crectronics) LTD. 


“*RODEVCO HOUSE’’ . 116 BLACKHEATH ROAD . GREENWICH .§LONDON, S.E.10 
Te‘egrams : RODEVCO GREEN LONDON Telephone : TiIDeway 1723 
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this superb new tape recorder. 

The connoisseur will appreciate the tone value and reproduction capacity 
which is equivalent to professional standards, for, make no mistake, the 
Elizabethan de Luxe is undoubtedly a machine for the real lover of 
fine sounds in speech or music. 

See your nearest dealer today and ask him to demonstrate the 

new Elizabethan de Luxe portable tape recorder—you'll 


agree that it’s “just what you’ve been waiting for’’. The 


Elizabethan 56 
Please indicate the machine which interests you. ( twin speed is also 
aie ; available at 52 gns. 


eng sre em apene enero rommanrenemgmmaamtaaaaiis 


Name ..... 





Please send me "i 
FREE fully all Oa cart 
illustrated 
brochure 
as marked 











ELIZABETHAN de Luxe [| ELIZABETHAN 56 [| 
— Se ae ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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If you love music—you'll love the new 


_—- ELIZABETHAN ue 


TAPE RECORDER 


\\ imcrporating the Collaro Tape Transcriptor 


The new Elizabethan has everything. Three speeds 15, 74 and 33 in. per sec. ; press-button 
track changeover ; over three hours playing time ; internal mixing ; plays pre-recorded 
tapes to perfection ; these’attractions and many others are all included in 








Ta eee 
1800 ft. of Long- 
Play Tape 


BS 


| & (TAPE RECORDERS) LTD. 


Field Place, St. John Street, London, 


6 5 CWS. 


E.C. | 











what’s where 


Call it pride if you like, or expertise, or just plain 
service—our assistants make it their business to 
know the record catalogues from Albeniz to Zipoli. 
Most gratifying this, when you come to The Gramo- 
phone Shop with an unusual request and a train to 
catch. Quietly reassuring always. If you’ve time to 
listen to your records you will hear them in the 
greatest comfort, played on our special equipment. 
If any record is not in stock but still in print, we’ll 
get it for you as fast as anyone in London—perhaps 
faster. Often the same day. 


'. (OVERSEAS CUSTOMERS, PLEASE NOTE: 
Christmas orders can never be placed too soon) 


% All LP reccrds are sent post free to addresses in Great Britain 


The Gram@phone S) ate) 8) 





RECORDS GRAMOPHONES RADIO 


130 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. (SLOane 9001) 


Come by bus (11, 19, 22, 46, 137) or to Sloane Square Station 











LANCASTER HI-FIDELITY COMPANY (of Manchester) 


The North’s Genuine Sound Reproduction Specialists, have 


pleasure in announcing the opening of a Branch in 


COUNTY DURHAM 


with direct delivery service to Stockton, Middlesbrough, 
Sunderland, Newcastle, etc. under the management of 


ROBERT H. HOYLE 


Mr. Hoyle is a keen Record Collector and Audio enthusiast, and 
will be happy to meet N/East Music-lovers to discuss the repro- 
duction of music and modern high fidelity equipment. 


Commodious shop displaying — BOOKS 
RECORDS. EQUIPMENT CABINETS 
ACCESSORIES STYLI etc. 


Audition Showroom with DIRECT COM- 
PARISON switch for hearing various Loud- 
speakers and Amplifiers. 


Consultations with Audio Engineer H. Higham ; 
full use of Manchester service and Research 
dept. 

Quality Equipment by—ROGERS : LEAK : 
ACOUSTICAL: SOUND SALES : 
DYNATRON : WHARFEDALE : GOOD- 
MANS : CHAPMAN : GARRARD : 
COLLARO : CONNOISSEUR: EAR: etc. 


TAPE RECORDERS — Ferrograph; Simon: 
Tapes and microphones stocked. 


WEST HARTLEPOOL 


PHONE: HARTLEPOOL 2764 


TELEVISION TAPE RECORDERS L ie i i105 YORK ROAD 
* > 





Knowing HI-FI ro ~ NORTH/EAST 
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RECORD REPRODUCERS 
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THE “1960” CHAIRSIDE REPRODUCER 

| Fresh and original in conception, the E*-A’R “1960” is an 
experienced design for the experienced listener, with all the advanced 
technical features implicit in its name. The “‘ 1960” looks well. .- 
fits well . . . in any home. The ideal companion for table T.V. 
(bringing the set to correct viewing height) or radio. Fitted with 
large (10 in. by 6 in.) high flux elliptical speaker. Ball bearing 


filing cabinet type drawer. 33 YASS inc. pr) 


FEATURES of. the ‘‘1960’’ REPRODUCERS 
@ 4-speed Mixer Record Changers. 
: @ Independent bass and treble boost controls. * 
@ E-A°R Amplifier with multiple feedback network. 








THE “1960” PORTABLE REPRODUCER 


* The great flexibility of control made possible by this refinement enables you to extract Orly E-A’R could produce a portable as 
the best from all records, and compensates for the considerable variations in recording attractive as this . . . plus luxury features and 
standards. | a luxury case ..... at 25 gms (inc. P.T.) 
‘ - @ Twin concealed elliptical speakers. 
ear them at your dealer @ New unit construction. 
or write for illustrated folder @ @ @ a landmark in @ Outstanding case design. 


contemporary listening! 





- ISLEWORTH - MIDDX. ° "PHONE: HOUNSLOW 6256-8 





LAR Dept.G. ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 
THE SQUARE 
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Here are two outstanding Record Reproducers each giving 
the usual high quality Pamphonic Performance... 


**WESTCOTT’’ 


A negative feedback amplifier with 
the new Collaro RC54 High Fidelity 
record changer and ‘Studio O”’ 
pickup for 78, 45 and 33} r.p.m. 
records. Fitted with automatic stop 
and record selection. Specially 
designed loudspeaker gives purity of 
sound—no ‘wow’ or ‘rumble’. 
External volume and treble controls. 
Contemporary designed cabinet with 
storage space for 50 records. 
Dimensions: 23” high, 243” wide, 
153” deep. 


price OAK £35.15.6 and £13.15.5 P.T. 
de luxe Sapele Mahogany £36.11.6 


and £14.1.6 P.T. 





Illustrated technical leaflets 
will be sent on request— 
either phone or write. 


‘*PANDORA’’ 


New Collaro RC54 High Fidelity record changer 
* and ‘ Studio O’ pickup with negative feedback 
amplifier for all records : 78, 45 and 33} r.p.m. 
Strong bass response and High note diffusion. 
* Twin elliptical speakers. Automatic stop and 
selection of records. This table model is finished 
in beautifully grained Walnut veneer and will 


* give the High Quality Pamphonic Performance. 
Dimensions: 18” wide, 14’ deep, 12” high. 

* 

* 

* 


price 
£31.16.0 
and £12.4.10 P.T. 
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Pamphonic for sound—wNarTuRALLy! 
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‘*FM TUNER’’ model 631 


The illustration shows the FM Tuner fitted in the left-hand 
compartment of the Westcott. Capable of covering the whole 
range of the B.B.C. VHF stations, this FM Tuner gives 
added enjoyment. Although this tun:r has been designed 
for easy fitting in the Westcott, itcan operate with any well- 
known reproducer. 
price £13.13.0 and £5.5.1 P.T. 

[Power Pack £4.0.0 extra 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street . London .W.1 Tel.: GROsvenor 1926 
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Si Great Tauber Songs 
<i Wolgalied ; Serenade ; 
yh O maiden, my maiden; Wayside Rose ; 


When Richard Tauber died at the age of fifty- 


six, the world lost one of its best-loved singers. 


You are my heart’s delight ; 
Girls were made to love and kiss ; 





In his day, Tauber was a lyric tenor without Waltz Song all by Lehdr 
peer. He was the ideal Franz Lehar hero: i iiiecastecitninscsness scientist Schubert 
operetta suited him down to the ground, though Vienna, city of my dreams... Sieczynsks 

PMBIOO6 


few specialist lieder singers could have approached Songs of Old Vienna 


(Sung in German) 
I’m in love with Vienna ; 
Tales from the Vienna Woods ; 
Roses from the South...... Strauss 2nd 
Blossoms red and white......... .............. Weill 
A Waltz Dream 


ANESVASVASVESIZS 2 


his loving interpretations of Schubert songs. 
He made records, appeared in plays and films, 
packed the Albert Halli time and again, and 
even found the energy to compose operettas 


and serious symphonic works. 
died Oscar Straus 








THE ART OF 


RICHARD TAUBER 





Greetings ! Vienna! ; 

Come Gypsv.......... 

Where the Danube embraces 
dreaming Vienna ...... 


Stolz 
Songs of Stage and Screen 


Kalman 





Strecker 


Yearning for you...... PMBI007 











My heart and I ... Tauber 
One alone Romberg 
The English Rose German 
We'll gather lilacs. Novello 
Lover, come back to me ........ Romberg 
One day when we were young 

Long ago and far away ........... Gershwin 
Sympathy... vail adie Friml 
Dearly beloved... ......... ..... Kern 
Can I forget you ............ Kern  emsioos 


PARLOPHONE 333 r.p.m. Long Playing Records 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 6-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET. LONDON. W.1! 
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Connoisseur’ 3 SPEED MOTOR 


The turntable with 


The Connoisseur motor is made for the per- 
fectionist. It is one of the finest turntables in 
the world. 


The speed change is arranged mechanically 
and gives a 4% variation on all speeds. A 
synchronous motor, which is virtually vibration- 
less with low noise level and hum induction, 
maintains a constant speed at all settings. 
There is no braking action to obtain speed 
change. 


a 4% variation on all 3 speeds 


The 12-in. turntable is lathe turned in non-ferrous eee es | 


metal. The main spindle, which is precision ground and 
lapped to mirror finish, runs in phosphor bronze bearings. 


A sound, precision engineering job, the Connoisseur 
motor provides the foundation for perfect reproduction. 


Price £20, plus P. Tax £8 11s. Od. 





T-lephone : Halifax 69169 


Matching Connoisseur Pickup Mark 
II, with a frequency range from 






20-20,000 cycles: Pickup complete 
with 1 head fitted with Diamond 
armature, £8 19s. Od., plus P. Tax 


£3 16s. 6d. 


A. R. SUGDEN & COQ. (ENGINEERS) LTD. 


Well Green Lane, Brighouse, Yorkshire Telegrams : Connoiseur, Brighouse 


B 
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The RCA New Orthophonic High Fidelity Pick-ups are built around an entirely new 8-pole 
balanced variable reluctance cartridge. 
A special feature of the design, which represents a completely new departure in gramophone disc 
reproduction, is the change-over mechanism. The single cantilever construction of the dual stylus model, 
completely eliminates the mechanical resonance previously experienced with normal type turnover 
Pick-ups. The dual styli are both mounted on the one cantilever and the change-over from one stylus 
to the other is effected by a positive toggle action. 


RCA Pick-ups are available with single or dual stylus cartridges with 
diamonds and sapphires, and a choice of two arm lengths. The long arm 
models will track records up to 16” in diameter, and the normal Jength 
arm tracks any record up to 12” diameter. The Pick-ups will fully load any 
normal High Fidelity amplifier without the use of a step-up transformer. 
A tracking pressure selector is built-in on all models, with an adjustable 
pedestal to suit any height of turntable. 














F/M TUNER TRANSCRIPTION DECK PRE-AMPLIFIER MAIN AMPLIFIER LOUDSPEAKER 


Meus Orthophonsc bighJidelity 


Hear RCA at the Radio Show Stand 103, Demonstration Room D.14 











RCA GREAT BRITAIN LTD. (DEPT. HFL), LINCOLN WAY, WINDMILL ROAD, SUNRURY-ON-THAMES, MIDDLESEX. TEL: SUNBURY-ON-THAMES 3102 
(An Associate Company of Radio Corporation of America) 
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This Record Business 


We are asked many questions by correspondents concerning our Record 
Mail Service. Some are answered below and may well meet your queries too. 


» How long has Quality Mart sold records ? 
We are a comparatively young firm, though our principals 
have been engaged in the gramophone trade for many years. 
In May, 1951, we advertised our post free Record Service for 
the first time in these pages. 


» Do you specialise in any particular type of record ? 
We can claim to cover the complete field. Serious records 
preponderate but popular and jazz record sales are substantial 
and we try to give each type of customer informed service. 


» I have to wait a long time for many records I order locally. Can 
you improve on this ? 
Both retailers’ and wholesale stocks are continually moving. 
Naturally some records are out of stock with both from time 
to time, new issues often delayed after reviews appear. But 
we get daily deliveries to serve your demands. No dealer is 
better placed to supply the ‘‘ out of the rut” title than we 
are, excepting deleted or second-hand copies. 


» What about “24 Hour” and * Return of Post” service ? 
Though a good proportion of orders can be met at once, such 
general claims cannot in present supply conditions be other 
than misleading in our view. 

» And about “ Factory Fresh” records ? 

We were probably the first advertiser to use the phrase, which 
factually means that only unplayed copies are sold. Besides 
this every copy is examined and cleaned at the time it comes 


into stock, an exacting and expensive operation but essential 
to safeguard the customer. 


» What are the GARDISK bags you use ? 
Introduced before the general use of polythene covers we have 
found these quite invaluable and still need to substitute these 
full-size rounded base envelopes for the exiguous protection 
afforded by some makers, especially for 45s. We started this 
added service to the customers at some expense before competi- 
tion from others who have followed our lead. 


» What of postal risks to records ? 
Our packing precautions are very adequate, only negligible 
risk remains and free replacement is made of any damaged 
record. Overseas parcels get special treatment, our unique 
rigid containers stand the roughest transit handling. 

» What about post and packing costs ? 
These are much higher than five years ago but we still send 
LPs and 45s to home addresses post free, though single 45s 
cost the customer 6d. more. Overseas parcels are subject to 
postage plus a nominal charge of 2/6d. 


» Does the Personal Export scheme apply to records ? 
Yes, any overseas visitor, or British customer going abroad 
for 12 months or more, can take records tax-free, also equip- 
ment. The tax saved on such orders or those sent by mail 
amounts to about 2/7ths of home prices. 


Space precludes full answers to all these questions but comprehensive details 
of our Record Mail Service will gladly be sent on request. 


CHAPMAN 
RADIO UNITS 


FM81, Mk. III, 
here pictured, we 
recommend as one 
of the best VHF/ 
FM Units. Suitable 
for use with most ampli- 
fiers it is free from drift, very 
sensitive and gives excellent re- 
sults even in fringe areas. The 
S5/FM unit combines excellent per- 
formance on FM with AM reception 
above the average due to the feature of variable selectivity, 
essential for the crowded medium and short wave bands. 
FM81, Mk.II, FM chassis. 21 gns. 
FM82, switched tuning FM unit incorporating own power 
unit, 24 gns. 
S5/FM, AM/FM chassis, £34.2.6. 
Power unit for FM81 or S5/FM, £4.10.0. 


Full details of these units on request, also of Chapman AM tuners for 
overseas users. 


CHOOSING AN AMPLIFIER 


So many different models are available now that it is quite 2 
problem to make a choice. We have a representative selection 
of the best makes and shall be pleased to demonstrate these and 
to give expert help in choosing the one best suited to your needs 
ROGERS RD Minor 












£14. 0.0 WBi12 — .. £25. 0.0 
RD Junior as reviewed in LEAK —_ £28. 7.0 
July “‘ Gramophone” .. £26. 0.0. we table 
SOUND SALES ‘“ A-Z ACOUSTICAL Cuad Ul £42. 0.0 





Junior” .. .. £22.10.0. RCA wa - .. £48. 0.0 


PAMPHONIC 1003 10 

watt Amplifier complete 

in attractive table cabinet, 
£28.7.0. 








“NORDYK” UNIT CABINETS 


This range includes an equipment cabinet, one for 8- or 10-in. 


. speaker and a record storage unit. All have internal dimensions 


of 19 x 13 x 13in., available in walnut, mahogany or oak 
veneer. Individual units may stand on a table or be fitted with 
legs, alternatively a group of units may stand on floor plinths. 
Finish and styling is exceptionally good at attractive prices. 


Nordyk Gram Unit £5.19.6 Wood Legs - 32/6 
Speaker Enclosure £5.17.6 Metal Legs 7 24/- 
Record Unit ea £4.17.6 Plinth ais “ 9/6 


Carriage extra. 





The Dust Bug Record Shelf Cases 


Frees records from dust We offer a new shelf storage case for LP 
whilst playing. “J use it records, giving freedom from dust. In 
myself with great satisfac- stout board covered leather cloth, for 50 
tion.” —P. Wilson. 


records. 
25/- post free 12-in. 16/10. 10-in. 15/6. (rost 1/5 








Our Showroom is open 
for demonstration daily. 
Tuesday to Saturday 





LONDON, N.W.5 








QuALitY MART | 2.2.25.-2 


9.306. Friday 1.309. 8 DARTMOUTH PARK AVENUE 134, 137 to Tufnell Park 


underground or bus 27, 
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Lyrics by WILLIAM HENRY Music by ROBERT LINDON 
Orchestra directed by MICHAEL COLLINS _ 10’ L.P. record DLP 1125 26/5d. inc. tax. 
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RECORD RETROSPECT 


By PETER HEYWORTH 


ONFRONTED with the vast mass of 

new issues in the last half-year, the only 
possible course is self-indulgence. Here 
then are comments on a handful of the 
records that have most interested me in the 
past months. 

We tend to think of neo-classicism as a 
characteristic trend in the period between 
the wars, although by the end of the 
nineteenth century the era of rococo had 
already acquired a sufficient aura of 
nostalgia for Puccini and Tchaikovsky to 
use a pastiche of its mannerisms as period 
background in Manon Lescaut and Pique 
Dame. But it was Stravinsky who got neo- 
classicism going as a movement, and then, 
as soon as the minor apes of the musical 
worlds (no names, no pack-drill) had 
taken up the cry, promptly turned elsewhere. 
For Stravinsky neo-classicism was never 
more than a passing phase and thus it 
never became for him a cul-de-sac as it did 
for a number of others. On the other hand, 
no one has ever put eighteenth century to 
usage so enchanting, fresh and witty as he 
did in Pulcinella. This delicious ballet suite 
is available on a Philips disc (ABL3091), 
and in spite of some poor and rather 
chastely intellectual singing, it is played 
with great precision and liveliness by the 
Cleveland Orchestra under the composer 
himself. While on the topic of Stravinsky I 
should perhaps mention the stunning 
D.G.G. (DGM18189) recording of The Rite 
of Spring (I’ve never heard a percussion 
section so magnificently reproduced) ; and 
also Decca’s recording of O6¢dipus Rex 
(LXT5098), which the Hamburg Opera are 
doing in Edinburgh this month. I would 
suggest, however, that anyone who is con- 
sidering this record and is not a hi-fi bigot, 
should also listen to the Philips issue con- 
ducted by the composer (ABL3054). 
Unlike most of my colleagues, I find this a 
more pungent and dramatic affair than 
Ansermet’s reading on Decca. And the 
recording, although indifferent, was made 
in the days when Martha Médl was still 
content to sing mezzo-soprano roles, and a 
magnificent Jocasta she is. 

Stravinsky in his Pulcinella mood is a 
delicious, tart apéritif. But now for more 
solid fare. The other day I picked up with 
a minimum of enthusiasm a Telefunken 





recording of Reger’s Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme of Hiller played by the Hamburg 
Philharmonic under Keilberth (LGX66049). 
By the time I had played it through, how- 
ever, I was eager to hear more music by 
Reger, whom until then I had, I must 
confess, assumed to be rather a bore. Of 
course these variations are slow in move- 
ment, but they are much less massive than 
I had expected, so that their combination 
of highly chromatic harmony and elaborate 
counterpoint is considerably less cumber- 
some and congested than I had imagined. 
indeed, on occasions the music has a touch 
of the freshness that we associate with 
Hindemith in the early ’twenties. Apart 
from the fugue, in which Keilberth allows 
his strings to swamp the rest of the orchestra 
so that full brass only penetrates properly 
at ff, the performance and recording are 
good. 
Nowadays there is no longer any need to 
make out a case for Bruckner. Two new 
recordings of his vast Eighth Symphony have 
recently appeared—van Beinum conducting 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra on Philips 
(ABL3086-7), and Horenstein conducting 
the Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra of 
Vienna on Vox (PL9682-1/2). Although it 
is one side longer, I have no hesitation in 
saying that Horenstein on Vox is the one 
to have. Van Beinum is stiff and stodgy, 
while Horenstein, who has a magnificent 
grasp of the pulse, phrasing and general 
idiom of the music, gets a most eloquent 
performance. D.G.G. have issued what is 
technically a wonderful recording of the 
Ninth Symphony in which the Bavarian Radio 
Orchestra is conducted by Eugen Jochum 
(DGM18247-8). He gets a number of 
exciting orchestral effects, but they remain 
effects and do not fit into their context in 
the music. I found the whole affair had a 
rather displeasing air of theatre and 
fudged-up romanticism, and here again I 
would say that Horenstein’s fine perform- 
ance on Vox (PL8040) (cheaper if not so 
splendidly recorded) is far truer to the 
music. The D.G.G. set also contains the 
Te Deum, but this is indifferently sung and 
recorded. 

The twentieth century also has its 
romantics. Shostakovitch is one of the few 
living composers who is able both to con- 
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tinue the tradition of the large, expansive 
romantic symphony, and yet to do it ina 
manner that is individual and original in 
idiom. I say ‘“‘is able’ because some of 
his symphonies have been rhetorical and 
heavily monumental. But the Tenth, his 
latest, is in the main an impassioned and 
exciting piece that should please those who 
complain that contemporary music is 
obscure and esoteric. I didn’t, however, 
find Kurtz’s performance with the Philhar- 
monia on H.M.V. (ALP1322) as exciting 
as Mitropoulos and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra, who get a 
more brilliant but less spacious recording on 
Philips (ABL3052). Dallapiccola’s Canti di 
Liberazione on the other hand is in an 
** advanced ” idiom, but I would most 
warmly recommend it to anyone who has a 
taste for something out of the ordinary. It is 
given a splendid performance by Markevitch 
on a Columbia disc (33CX%1353), which 
unfortunately also contains a singularly 
vapid collection of modern French and 
Brazilian pieces. 

The Mozart bicentenary has brought a 
host of recordings of his music, of which 
I have heard only a fraction. Perhaps I 
was unlucky, but looking back there are 
precious few that stick in my mind or that 
seem to call for special mention. Kleiber’s 
Figaro (Decca LX'T5088-91) is of course an 
exception. Measured against this triumph 
of stylistic artistry, Gui’s Glyndebourne set 
on H.M.V. (ALPS1312, ALP1313-5) fades 
into oblivion in spite of better singing and 
the theatrical liveliness which is the mark of 
Carl Ebert as a producer of a cast that had 
sung the opera together on the stage. A 
performance of the E flat Wind Quartet 
played by Gieseking and the Philharmonia 
Quartet on a Columbia disc (33CX1322) 
is very successful, and the larghetto, in 
particular, is ravishing in the phrasing and 
the quality of the sound these admirable 
players produce. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s 
recital of Mozart songs on Columbia 
(33C-X1321) are beautifully done with great 
variety of mood, and a Philips disc 
(ABL3089) that contains selections from 
the early opera Thamos Kénig in Aegyptien 
is worth attention for some of the choruses 
are remarkable both in themselves and ir. 
the foretaste they give of The Magic Flute. 
Finally Solomon, accompanied a little flatly 
by the Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Herbert Menges, plays the famous A major 
(K.488) and C minor (K.491) concertos 
with limpid tone and splendid rhythmical 
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movement on an H.M.V. disc (ALP1316) 
that is good value for money. 

_ Several recent recordings of oratorios have 
in particular taken my fancy. The D.G.G. 
recording of The Creation (DGM18254-6) is 
an especially successful issue. There are 
moments when Igor Markevitch’s conduct- 
ing seems a little over-delicate and even 
mincing for Haydn’s robust spirit. But the 
choir of St. Hedwig’s Cathedral in Berlin 
sing with great beauty of tone and remark- 
able sensibility. Kim Borg makes a 
magisterial Raphael (as well as a tender 
Adam) and Irmgard Seefried, after pecking 
at notes in the earlier part, finally sings out 
ecstatically as Eve. The recording is first 
class and the whole performance captures 
the wonderful glow of happiness that 
permeates the music. 

If The Creation is an outpouring of 
thankfulness for the blessings of life, 
Brahms’s German Requiem is a sombre 
meditation on the implacable approach of 
the tomb. It is a work that can all too easily 
sound heavy, grey and monotonous, as 
indeed it does in a performance conducted 
by Fritz Lehmann on D.G.G. (DGM18258- 
9). More recently, however, H.M.V. 
(ALPS1351-2) have issued on three sides 
(as against four on D.G.G.) a most deeply 
felt and moving performance conducted by 
Kempe, who here shows all his striking 
ability to keep a pulse running through the 
slowest music. The orchestral playing of 
the Berlin Philharmonic is absolutely lovely 
in its precision and tenderness, and 
Elisabeth Griimmer’s singing is particularly 
affecting for its utter lack of affectation. 
Fischer-Dieskau is the baritone soloist and 
I need hardly say that he gives a rapt 
performance, at once meditative and 
impassioned, that penetrates to the very 
core of this anguished music. 

Berlioz is commonly regarded as a 
supreme contriver of orchestral fireworks. 
We too easily overlook the fact that he is 
also a supreme and highly original melodist 
as well as a writer of much music that is 
limpid and delicate. It is this aspect of his 
fascinating genius that is to the fore in 
L’Enfance du Christ, which is now available 
on two Philips discs (NBL5022-3), whose 
tonal characteristic of clarity rather than 
of sumptuousness well suit music that in 
spite of its intense romanticism is far from 
fat in texture. The performance, in which 
the Little Orchestral Choral Art Society 
(American bodies, I take it) are conducted 
by Thomas Schermann, is neat and com- 
petent if not inspired. Léopold Simoneau 
sings well, but Mary Davenport’s heavy, 
untidy contralto is unpleasing. 

Finally, and perhaps outstanding, among 
this small group of oratorios is a D.G.G. 
Archive recording (APM14036-8) of the 
St. John Passion. This performance is given 
by the Thomanerchor (the choir of the 
Leipzig church where Bach was for long the 
organist) and the Gewandhaus Orchestra 
conducted by the late Giinther Ramin. I 
found this an intensely satisfying affair, for 
it seems to me to combine Werktreue with an 
intensely live and dramatic expression. 
Ramin uses small forces in comparison with, 
for instance, Dr. Jacques, and the result 
seems to me to justify this. For by using a 
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modest sized choir he is able to let us hear 
every detail of the instrumental writing, and 
he is able to avoid that heavy, blanketing 
of choral tone that makes so many English 
performances of Bach’s choral music sound 
like an elephant going through a circus turn 
designed for a deer. Thus this Leipzig 
performance not only has clarity, it has 
remarkable animation, brio and rhythmic 
bite. A further advantage, to my mind, is 
the fact that treble and alto parts are sung 
by boys. Admittedly they have fleeting 
moments of uncertainty and occasionally 
they fail to make their parts heard. But how 
completely delightful is their vocal quality, 
at once robust and innocent, and how 
engaging is the evident relish and dramatic 
life that they bring to the music. Apart 
from Ernst Haefliger’s Evangelist the 
soloists are not remarkable, but in the 
matters of general style and of balance this 
is a performance that ought to be heard by 
anyone concerned with oratorio. It seems 
that Eastern Germany has little to offer 
in the way of music at present, but a series 
of Bach choral concerts by this combination 
should make an exciting feature at, say, an 
Edinburgh Festival. 

Finally a word about the British Council, 
who subsidise the recording of any English 
music that might otherwise not appear to 
the commercial companies as a profitable 
undertaking. In the main the Council 
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applies its fund to contemporary music aiid 
rightly so, for a recording is in some ways 
the most effective means of getting new 
English composers known abroad. Thus 
they have recently issued with H.M.V. a 
recording by the Amadeus Quartet of 
Matyas Seiber’s Quartetto Lirico and 
Tippett’s Second String Quartet (ALP1302), 
The Amadeus players are much more 
successful in the Seiber, a highly skilled and 
intriguing work that in the last resort seems 
to me to lack any very personal idiom. In 
the Tippett they are far too smooth and 
glossy, with the result that the work’s 
angular rhythmic force is ironed out. The 
other recent British Council recording is a 
performance of Butterworth’s song cycle, 
** A Shropshire Lad ” (H.M.V. DLP1117). 
There is no ground for condemning the 
Council because this is not contemporary 
music, for they do not confine themselves 
to this field. But, much though I personally 
enjoy Butterworth’s slight but charming 
talent, the music is a little provincial and is 
certainly unlikely to persuade young 
Swedes and Swiss that they have up to now 
been missing something remarkable. But 
what about a little Holst—the Double 
Violin Concerto for example ? His music 
is scandalously neglected by recording 
companies who leap with uncritical alacrity 
on any piece that falls from the pen of 
Vaughan Williams. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


ORDINARILY this Letter is typed in 
a smoke-filled room in New York City— 
a room opening to the vista of a lovely 
chimney surrounded by a group of old 
flats. At this moment of typing, however, 
the following vista unfolds: a spacious 
green lawn ; an oak so tall that the sky is 
pushing it sidewards; a cypress with 
grasping fingers right out of a Disney 
cartoon ; roses pink and red and yellow ; 
a triumphant flower border filled with 
specimens that a sidewalk-bred New Yorker 
cannot hope to identify. I am a little 
uneasy in such surroundings. I hear no 
traffic, and the birds make a noise that is 
positively thunderous ; threatening, even. 

But it is good to be back in England 
after a lapse of twelve years. The last 
time, when I had more hair and _ less 
weight, England (as the saying then went) 
was kept from sinking into the sea only by 
the barrage balloons holding it up. These 
days, of course, there probably are as 
many tourists as there were then soldiers. 
Not even one barrage balloon, however ; 
and it is a thrill to see what Trafalgar 
Square looks like with light playing on the 
fountains. One wondered, during those 
blackout nights in 1943. 

And it has been an educative experience 
to meet with some of THE GRAMOPHONE 
critics. Up to now they have existed in 
my mind as a comprehensive set of initials 
bounded by the four sides of a magazine 


sheet. In more than one way they were 
a mystery. We American critics often have 
been somewhat disconcerted by the recep- 
tion that some of our _ best-thought-of 
records have met in these pages. For 
many years we have respected and in many 
cases admired the reviewers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE—admired them for their 
background, for their scholarship, for 
their painstaking treatment of the music, 
for the trouble they take to make compara- 
tive surveys ; even, in some cases, for their 
writing ability. And yet, in so many 
instances, there is a mighty cleavage 
between American and British critics. We 
seem to hear the same things differently. 

Now there is, of course, such a thing as 
a national school of criticism. Artists who 
cannot make headway in America may 
be received with enthusiasm in France ; 
musicians whom the Press in England 
merely tolerate may make a big career in 
America. An orchestra that may suit 
American standards may be received with 
the utmost coolness in London; and 
several orchestras of European renown have 
failed to impress American audiences in 
recent years. 

The point is that all critics and audiences 
bring to musical performances their own 
background and conditioning. We may 
like to think that criticism is an objective 
art—and it must be, up to a certain point 
—but at basis we hear with ears that are 
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difierent from the ears of any person alive. 
Goodness knows that the problem is 
complicated enough in the concert hall. 
On records it is even worse, because our 
ears are completely at the mercy of the 
reproducing equipment upon which the 
record is played. 

Thus it was no surprise to talk to THE 
GRAMOPHONE Critics and find them acutely 
worried about the non-musical factors of 
equipment and its use. We in America 
went through that phase in 1948, as soon 
as the LP process was introduced, and are 
still going throug” it. For despite the fact 
that electronic equipment is fairly standard- 
ized, especially the high-priced components, 
there still exists a great deal of tonal 
variation from machine to machine, and a 
record played on one machine may sound 
entirely different from the same record 
played on another. In addition, the same 
record may sound different on the same 
machine in another location. For room 
acoustics vary, and a special tone-control 
setting can sound entirely different in 
another room. On top of all this, it is an 
established fact that not many listeners 
know how to handle their equipment to 
best advantage. Which is no surprise, 
considering that much present-day equip- 
ment has the complexity of a panel in an 
atomic plant. 

The words “high fidelity ’’ seem to be 
very much in the British consciousness, and 
those words apparently are as little under- 
stood as they are in America. Hi-fi is not— 
and this cannot be too strongly stressed— 
a mere extension of the upper and lower 
frequency ranges. It means natural as 
opposed to distorted sound reproduction. A 
machine that can ascend to 15,000 c.p.s. 


is not necessarily better than a machine’ 


that cuts off at 12,000 cycles. It may bea 
good deal worse if it distorts those upper 
frequencies. But ever so many people 
listen to screechy violins under the mistaken 
notion that they are listening to high- 
fidelity. They turn the treble control to 
maximum and boost the bass as far as it 
will go. What results is always distortion 
of one kind or another. 

Another mistaken notion is that quality 
increases as price increases. Yet some of 
the highest-priced speaker systems I have 
heard, both in America and England, have 
been monstrosities. Certainly they will 
reproduce sounds above the threshold of 
hearing, and certainly they respond to 
low frequency sounds that play hob with 
one’s internal economy. But what do these 
speakers sound like ? Artificial beyond 
belief. It is said that all sound engineers 
are tone deaf, a statement which may be 
unjust to an eminent profession—and yet 
some of the sound engineers are doing 
everything possible to make the statement 
true, 

In general I find American gramophone 
equipment a little more flexible than 
British equipment. Many British sets 
seem to be mainly geared to the British 
recording characteristic, whereas most 
American sets have no trouble reproducing 
British discs. I suspect that one reason why 
the British critics so often disagree with 
their American opposite numbers is not 
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because of anatomical differences in the 
structure of the human ear but because of 
electronic differences in the structure of 
the playback equipment. Especially is this 
true in the case of loudspeaker systems ; 
and I would back a system with one well- 
designed twelve-inch speaker in a large 
infinite boffle against all of the fancy horn- 
loaded jobs in England and America. 
(Well, nearly all the horn-loaded jobs. I 
have heard a couple that give honest 
reproduction.) 

As for the records themselves, I have 
been delighted with the quality of the 
British product. In America I hear only 
domestically-pressed discs and do not 
often get the chance to listen to the British 
originals, which are smoother pressings 
and apparently possessed of superior in- 
gredients. Records from virtually every 
company these days are quality products, 
and it is my (admittedly unsubstantiated) 
feeling that they are better than the 
equipment which reproduces them. It 
is heard so often that ‘* modern high- 
fidelity equipment emphasises the defici- 
encies of long-playing records”. But could 
it not be that modern LP discs emphasise 
the deficiencies of most high-fidelity equip- 
ment ? 

Among the things that have not changed 
in England are certain immutables like 
Westminster Abbey and the nature of 
symphonic programmes. The last concert 
I heard in England during the war days 
featured Solomon as piano soloist in the 
Brahms D minor Concerto, and the first 
one [ heard on my return last May featured 
Solomon as piano soloist in the Brahms D 
minor Concerto. Not even in New York 
are the programmes so stereotyped—the 
same round of Beethoven odd-numbered 
symphonies, the same old piano and violin 
concertos, the weary standbyes week in 
and week out. The conventional nature of 
London musical programmes stands out 


all the more because there is so much of it. | 


Around May, the city of New York goes to 
sleep for the summer (musically speaking), 
and about the only symphonic music to 
be heard takes place during the six-week 
season at Lewisohn Stadium. But in 
London during May there were several 
symphony orchestras, ballet companies, 
seasons of opera, concerts, chamber music 
events—all very exciting to a visitor until 
the programmes were read. So I went to 
the theatre instead, or to friends’ houses to 
hear records. 

Elsewhere in Europe it is quite difficult 
to find high-fidelity equipment. Vienna 
has dimly heard about the hi-fi pheno- 
menon, but if there is one decent 
components house in the city it has escaped 
my notice. Most people there play records 
on combination table-model radio-phono- 
graphs. (“‘ Look!” they proudly say. 
“Five speakers!”’). Italy, for the most 
part, is content to hear vocal music on 78 
r.p.m. discs. France is producing a 
fantastic number of fine LP discs, but the 
price of decent equipment puts it far 
outside the means of the average Parisian 
(and the few so-called hi-fi gramophones 
that I heard suffered badly from high- 
frequency distortion). Denmark’s ideas 
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about hi-fi consists largely of combination 
radio-phonograph combinations with 
ceramic cartridges and speakers mounted in 
the same cabinets (with the back of the 
cabinet generally open). Ditto Sweden. 
At least, those are the impressions gathered 
from a two-month tour of the continent. 

As far as I can see, it is only in England 
and America that a really fine components 
industry flourishes. Here the buyer can 
get the best—if he knows what he is look- 
ing for and is not talked into purchasing an 
electronic gadget rather than a machine 
that is intended to reproduce great music 
with fidelity. Certain amplifiers and 
speakers made in England have justly 
achieved world-renown (though I have 
strong doubts about the worth of certain 
highly-touted phonograph cartridges manu- 
factured here ; but by the same token some 
of America’s most expensive cartridges are 
hi” but not “ fi’). 

In any case, LP and hi-fi are here to 
stay, even if stereo tapes are just around the 
corner. Which means more and more 
records, and more and more joy for the 
consumer, and more and more problems 
for the reviewer. Comparative reviewing— 
that is, comparing a new release with all 
of its predecessors—used to be a joy. Now 
it has developed into a chore. But it is a 
chore that must be done if the reader and, 
indeed, the critic himself, is to benefit. 
Will science come to our aid, and build 
into us electronic memory banks? The 
reward will be a free one-year subscription 
to this magazine. 

A word about a confusing sentence in 
my last Letter. I was discussing the disc of 
Chabrier piano music played by Ginette 
Doyen and spoke about an allied disc 
played by Joerg Demus. In case anybody 
has gotten the idea that Chabrier composed 
a Theme and Variations let me state that 
the name of the composer was inadvertently 
dropped, and the sentence should read : 
** Somewhat allied (nationally, at any rate) 
is the disc of Fauré piano music played for 
Westminster by Joerg Demus”’. It is a 
disc worth having, too. 





Index and Binding, Volume XXXII 


The Index to Volume XXXIII will be 
available towards the end of this month, 
price 2s. 6d. plus 4d. postage. Copies may 
be ordered in advance from 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 

As before, arrangements have been made 
for the binding of this volume. The price, 
including Binding Case and Index, will be 
22s. 6d. (or 20s. without Index). Copies for 
binding should be forwarded to reach our 
Trade Office at 11 Greek Street. London, 
W.1, by September 1st. Unless otherwise 
requested, copies will be bound withovt the 
advertisement pages. Readers who are 
forwarding copies and require us to supply 
the Index are requested to reserve a copy 
in advance to avoid disappointment. 

A number of separate Binding Cases will 
be available, price 5s. 6d. post free. Unless 
otherwise requested these cases will only be 
suitable for binding the volume, less 
advertisement pages. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. 


pena commenting, a few months ago, 
on the release by Columbia of an 
abridged “‘ Collectors’ Series’? version of 
Gustave Charpentier’s Louise, I had ex- 
pressed my surprise that no complete, hi-fi 
recording was available of this work which, 
with Faust and Carmen, is certainly the most 
popular opera among French opera-goers. 
It seems that such a recording was in 
preparation by Philips and it has been 
released now, on three luxuriously presented 
discs, coinciding with Louise’s thousandth 
performance, on 23rd June. Jean Fournet 
conducts the Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Opéra-Comique while the four main parts 
are sung by Berthe Monmart, André Laroze, 
Solange Michel and Louis Musy. These 
four artists are certainly the very best among 
French singers that could have _ been 
selected for Louise, while, as far as Fournet 
is concerned, this is undoubtedly his most 
successful piece of operatic conducting. 
Another great opera from Philips is 
Prokofiev’s Love for Three Oranges, a first 
recording, in Russian, by the soloists, chorus 
and orchestra of the Ljubljana Opera under 
Bogo Leskovich. While the accents of the 
Yugoslav singers may sound un-Muscovite 
to a _ Russian-speaking listener, their 
** presence *’, their dramatic sense and the 
quality of their voices are beyond doubt. 
Philips’s other outstanding releases are a 
definitive, complete recording by the 
Budapest Quartet of Mozart’s ** Haydn ”’ 
Quartets ; Brahms’s Double Concerto by 
the New York S.P.O. under Walter, with 
Stern and Rose—a three-star performance, 
coupled with the Academic and Tragic 
Overtures, a splendid buy indeed, the 
Moonlight, Appassionata and  Pathétique 
Sonatas of Beethoven, played by 
Hans Richter-Haaser of Germany, who is 
to make a complete recording of Beethoven’s 
Piano Sonatas ; and anew Musical Offering, 
recorded in Vienna, with Isolde Ahlgrimm, 
L. von Peersman, Alice and Nikolaus 
d’Harnoncourt, Rudolf Baumgartner and 
Kurt Theiner. 

Until recently there was no complete 
recording in France of Beethoven’s Violin 
and Piano Sonatas, and the Tenth, Op. 96, 
was altogether missing from our LP 
catalogue. Les Discophiles Frangais have 
now filled the gap with a four-disc set by 
Lili Kraus and Willy Boskovsky. While one 
may prefer isolated versions of a few of the 
Sonatas, I cannot think of a complete set of 
such unity and musicianship. In their 
ambitious recording plan of Brahms’s non- 
symphonic music, D.F. have released, by 
Yves Nat, the Variations on a theme of Handel 
coupled with the Rhapsodies, Op. 79, and 
the Intermezzi, Op. 117. All three per- 
formances are to be put on the “ not-to- 
miss ”’ list. Mozart has not been forgotten 
by D.F., and the French Wind Ensemble 
under J.-P. Rampal has recorded on two 
discs alert, witty readings of the Serenades, 
K.361, 375, 388, and the Adagios, K.410 
and 411. 





MASLOWSKI 


From Pathé comes an inspiring disc of 
French Church Music, de Lalande’s De 
Profundis and Lulli’s Dies Irae under Louis 
Martini and Mmes Angelici, Cellier, 
Collard, Messrs. Giraudeau and Noguera. 
Pathé-Vox have a complete recording of 
Vivaldi’s Cimento dell’ Armonia e dell’ Invenzione 
by the Stuttgart Pro Musica Group under 
R. Reinhardt, with R. Barchet. While 
Reinhardt’s tempi may seem rather slow to 
some after recent Vivaldi recordings by 
I Musici and Virtuosi di Roma, I find great 
charm in these leisurely readings. And 
sonically, this three-disc set is something to 
rave about. For Pathé-Vox, too, José 
Falgarona has made a_ well-balanced, 
authentic recording of Granados’s Goyescas. 

Two interesting vocal discs come from 
La Voix de son Maitre: a reissue in the 
** Collectors’ Series ’’ of an operatic recital 
by José Luccioni, and, by Victoria de los 
Angeles and the Boston S.O. under Minch, 
masterly performances of Debussy’s La 
damoiselle élue and Berlioz’s Les Nuits d’Eté. 
Columbia’s most interesting record of the 
month (besides numerous recordings from 
the London studios) is a Bach recital by 
Samson Francois. This is a romantic, but 
very attractive reading of the Toccata and 
Fugue in C, the Prelude and Fugue in A 
and two Chorals, in Liszt and Busoni 
transcriptions. 

The late Claude Delvincourt’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano is performed with much 
feeling and virtuosity by Maurice Crut and 
Lucette Descaves 
Other worth-while records from D.T. are 
Debussy’s Suite Bergamasque and Pour le piano 
by Albert Ferber, as good as Gieseking or 
anybody else could have done; and the 
two Mozart Flute Concertos (with the 
Adagio, K.515, as fill-in) by the Pro Arte 
Chamber Group under Kurt Redel, who is 
also the soloist. 

Erato’s July release is headed by Bach’s 
Magnificat, by the same ensemble and the 
Chorale Philippe Caillard, again under 
Redel. This is, in my opinion, the best 
recording ever made of this masterpiece. 

Ginette Doyen has recorded for Véga two 
discs of rare piano pieces: Chopin’s Boléro, 
Tarentelle and Ecossaises are featured on one, 
Ibert’s impressionistic MHistoires on the 
second. The performances are of a superior 
quality. 





Correction 


Professor Denis Stevens asks us to point 
out that the edition of Gibbons’s The Cries 
of London, recorded on D.G.G. Archive 
APM14056 and reviewed in our May 
number, was the one prepared by him and 
published by Novello and not, as the card 
stated, the one published by Schott and 
edited by Herbert Just and Francesca 
Allison: also that the work is complete in 
two parts. A.R.’s review suggested there 
might be more. 


(Ducretet-Thomson). - 
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JEREMY SPENSER, DOROTHY BROMILE/, JOHN MILLS 


‘IT’S GREAT TO BE YOUNG”’ 


Music from the film played by the artists on the sound-track: 
It’s great to be young 
(RAY MARTIN and his Concert Orchestra) 
The Original Dixieland One-step 
(as played in the film by Mr. Dingle) 
Rhythm is our business 
(THE CORONETS with Ray Martiu and his Concert Orchestra) 
You are my first love 
(RAY MARTIN and his Concert Orchestra) 
Marching Strings 


(THE CORONETS with Ray Martin and his Concert Orchestra) 
SEG7639 


“SERENADE” 


The theme tune from this Mario Lanza film, together with 
Golden Melody; Zambezi; Trumpet Tango 
played by ‘‘ The Man with the Golden Trumpet ’”’ 

EDDIE CALVERT SEG 7637 


COLUNBIA 





Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd., Record Division 8-11 Great Castle St., London W.1 
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SUSAN HAYWARD AND EDDIE ALBERT 


“PLL CRY TOMORROW ’”’ 
Recorded direct from the sound-track of the MGM film by 


SUSAN HAYWARD 


the star of the film 


Sing you sinners; 
When the red, red, robin comes bob, bob, bobbin’ along; 
Happiness is a thing called Joe; Vagabond King Waltz: 
I’m sittin’ on top of the world MGM-EP-555 


Excerpts from: 


‘“*THE THREEPENNY OPERA” 


as presented by the Theater de Lys, New York City 
The Ballad of Mack the Knife 
(GERALD PRICE: The Street Singer) 
Army Song 
(SCOTT MERRILL: Mack the Knife and GEORGE TINE: Tiger Brown, with Chorus) 
Love Song 
(SCOTT MERRILL and JO SULLIVAN: Polly Peachum) 
Ballad of Dependency 
(CHARLOTTE RAE: Mrs. Peachum) 
Melodrama and Polly’s Song 
(SCOTT MERRILL and JO SULLIVAN) 
Ballad of the Easy Life 
(SCOTT MERRILL) MGM-EP-559 





TRADE MARK OF LOEW'S INC 
MADE IN GREAT BRITAINBYE MILTO 


Electric & Musical Industries Ltd., Record Division, 8-11 Great Castle St., London W.1 


7-INCH 25 RPM. EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS 
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DR28 REPRODUCER 


pee form 





The same quality of reproduction 
at reduced cost 





1. Walnut playing desk cabinet. 
Garrard T/AC 3-speed motor, with 
special start-stop lever. 
Collaro PX transcription quality 
pickup on free ball-bearing arm. 
Total cost assembled £25.10.0 


2. DR28 4-watt amplifier in grey 
enamel case with control panel 
mounted £26. 0.0 


3. Whiteley single cone 12 in. speaker 
on open baffle 26 in. x 28 in. as 
illustrated £23. 7.6 


Other speakers from £17. 6.0 to £41.12.6 





EMG HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD 





6NEWMAN STREET ° LONDON . w.i 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 


FIRST REVIEWS 


By 
PAUL BRYANT . ROGER FISKE . TREVOR HARVEY 
PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE . MALCOLM MACDONALD . ANDREW PORTER 
ALEC ROBERTSON , LIONEL SALTER 





ORCHESTRAL 


AUBER. Overtures: Fra Diavolo; 
The Black Domino. Lamoureux 
Orchestra (Paris) conducted by 
Jean Fournet. Philips NBE11036 
(7 in., 11s. 10d.). 

The Black Domino concerns a nun who 
spends her evenings at parties in disguise ; 
if the overture has a weakness, it is that 
Auber’s music, dedicated to the spirit of 
parties, has here occasional leanings towards 
spending part of its time in disguise at 
convents. In Fra Diavolo joy is more un- 
confined, of course ; here the nineteenth- 
century ancestors of Abbot and Costello 
would scarcely have allowed any prolonged 
solemnity in the music. 

Even so, Auber’s gay tunes are scarcely 
set off to the very best effect by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra, who have on other 
occasions played with rather greater neat- 
ness and point. Just as Philips, on other 
occasions, have recorded with rather more 
body ; after a brilliant side-drum opening 
solo I was a little disappointed in the sound 
of the tutti. But Auber-fanciers feeling the 
necessity of a Black Domino overture might 
well consider this, the only currently avail- 
able version, to be a very reasonable interim 
measure. M.M. 


BLISS. A Colour Symphony. Intro- 
duction and Allegro. London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Arthur Bliss. Decca LXT5170 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Having nobly done its duty towards 
Vaughan Williams by recording the bulk 
of hi: major works, Decca now seems to be 
turn ng its attention to another distinguished 


figure in English musical life, the present 
Master of the Queen’s Music. Until recently 
he had fared none too well in the gramo- 
phone catalogues—on LP were available 
only the Second String Quartet, the Piano 
Concerto, the Miracle in the Gorbals Suite 
and Music for Strings. In June, however, we 


’ had the Theme and Cadenza for violin and 


orchestra and the Violin Concerto; and 
now, having given us (in the last-named) 
Bliss’s most recent composition, Decca has 
gone back to his earlier career. 

The Colour Symphony was his first large- 

scale orchestral work, and was written for 
the Three Choirs Festival in Gloucester in 
1922: with poetic justice, the orchestra 
chosen to record it now is that which gave 
the first performance on that occasion (are 
there, I wonder, any of the early players 
till with it ?). In the original score the 
movements bore, beside the designations 
Purple, Red, Blue and Green,’ sub-titles 
relating these colours to their heraldic sig- 
nificance (“‘ Purple, the colour of amethysts, 
pageantry, royalty and death ”’, etc.) ; but 
when Bliss revised the symphony ten years 
later, he cut out this “‘ programme ”’ so that 
the music should be listened to on its own 
terms. Heard to-day, in this full-blooded 
performance under the composer, one is 
conscious of his disciplined exuberance at 
thirty years old, and of the distance he has 
travelled since: there are moments never- 
theless—the dissonant syncopated passage 
in Red, the “‘ optimistic ”’ second fugue in 
Green—which point forward to his fully 
mature style. 

To-day he would probably thin out the 
scoring (though I hope he would leave the 
exciting six-timpani flourishes near the end) : 
indeed, the tendency towards a more clean- 
cut texture is already seen in the other work 
recorded here, the Introduction and Allegro 
dedicated to Stokowski (who conducted the 
first performance in 1927 in Philadelphia). 
This is a work which has practically dis- 
appeared from the concert repertoire: is it 
merely because Elgar has made the title 
peculiarly his own ? Though in this, as in 
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the Symphony, there are fleeting moments 
when ensemble could have been better 
(why, for example, do the brass find the 
crotchet triplet in the Purple movement so 
troublesome ?), the composer secures a 
convincing performance from the L.S.O., 
and the recording is perfectly good, if not 
quite in the same class as that of the Violin 
Concerto. LS. 


BRAHMS. Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Op. 73. Academic Festival Over- 
ture, Op. &8o. Philharmonic 
Promenade Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Adrian Boult. Pye-Nixa 
NCLi6001 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Symphony No. 2 
L.P.O., Furtwaengler 
N.B.C. S.0., Toscanini 
V.P.O., Schuricht 


Concertgebouw, Beinum (1/55) ABL3020 
N.Y. S.0., Walter (4/56) ABL3095 


This particular series of the Brahms 
symphonies is progressing well indeed: to 
it Boult now adds a fine version of the 
Second. Again he gives a warm per- 
formance, beautifully controlled—most 
effective, perhaps, in the first two move- 
ments, both of which are given a most 
rewarding lyrical impulse. The third 
movement seems rather less ready to give 
up all its secrets ; in it rather prominently- 
recorded bassoons do tend to damp down 
some of the lighter woodwind chords. The 
finale gets under way again, though, with 
readiness, and steadily builds up a most 
exciting climax. 

Throughout there is faultless playing, 
and recording of a very high standard. 
These qualities illuminate, too, the fill-up, 
the Academic Festival Overture. Here Boult’s 
tempos are on the moderate side, and the 
result is almost consistently to reveal fresh 
beauties in the music—less rushed, and 
played as well as this, Brahms’s rhythms 
seem altogether clearer and more effective 
than usual. Perhaps the title has much to 
answer for: in endeavouring to make the 
piece sound festive we habitually miss much 
of its almost entirely non-festive quality. In 
one small detail, though, this present per- 
formance seems to me to be half-hearted : 
no endeavour is made to modify Brahms’s 
antique scoring of the first C major passage, 
with the result—so often heard—that the 
second half of that tune recedes into the 
far distance. 

The general excellence of both Symphony 
and Overture make this a record to be 
considered carefully alongside even the 
strongest of its competitors. This seems to 
me to be Bruno Walter’s Philips—a glowing 
performance, recorded comparably well 
with the new issue, and including the 
Haydn-Brahms Variations as fill-up. Per- 
haps even warmer in performance is the 
van Beinum Philips ;- but that is fractionally 
less well recorded, and in having no fill-up 
at all now seems somewhat expensive. ‘The 
listener preferring a Toscanini version is 
also considerably better served in the matter 
of recording than he is on some other 
occasions, but that H.M.V. record could 
scarcely be considered competitive, in 
sound, with these other versions of the 
Brahms. 

Between the new issue and the Walter/ 
Philips choice of fill-up might well decide 


(1/52) LX T2586 
(11/52) (H)ALP1013 
(3/54) LXT2859 
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the day. And it may be worth pointing out 
that Pye-Nixa do offer a solution to cross- 
coupling problems: their versions of the 
First, Second, and Fourth Brahms sym- 
phonies are all satisfactory ones, and 
produce as fill-ups the Tragic Overture, 
Academic Festival Overture, and Haydn- 
Brahms Variations respectively. I do not 
know whether the Third Symphony is on 
its way, but it seems very likely ; and if so 
it could scarcely include a fill-up duplicating 
those of any of the others. In any event, 
good versions of the Third, on its own, are 
available already. M.M. 


BRAHMS. Concerto in A minor for 
Violin, °’Cello and Orchestra. 
Academic Festival Overture, Op. 
So. Tragic Overture, Op. 81. 
Isaac Stern (violin), Leonard Rose 
(cello), Philharmonic - Symphony 
Orchestra of New York conducted 
by Bruno Walter. Philips ABL3139 
(12 in., 38s. 3d.). 

Concerto in A minor : 
de Vito, Baldovino, Philharmonia, Schwarz 
(10/53) (H)BLP1028 
Fournier, Janigro, Vienna Op., Scherchen 
(6/54) WLP20019 

This record comes to fill a real need, and 
it is not often that one can say that now- 
adays. But neither of the previous versions 
of Brahms’s Double Concerto could be 
considered as more than a stop-gap— 
whereas this is a magnificent performance. 

The Double Concerto, Brahms’s last 
orchestral composition, is a work that seems 
more and more impressive, more satisfying, 
as one gets to know it better. Rudolf 
Schwarz, in his recording, tends to stress the 
warm, lovable, Viennese side of the piece, 
making it faintly sentimental, and also a 
trifle dull. Scherchen concentrates on its 
picturesque quality, and on such dramatic 
contrasts as it affords. Walter treats it with 
the same sort of profundity as he does the 
symphonies, and it responds magnificently. 
He gives a very high-powered performance 
(as he does of the symphonies, in the Philips 
set), strong but never harsh in tone, firm 
in architecture, steady in pulse. There is no 
** yielding ’’, and little evident “ grace ”’ ; 
but so convincing is the result that, as with 
Toscanini’s Brahms readings, we can accept 
the interpretation whole-heartedly. 

Part of the pleasure of this work lies in 
the miraculously well calculated orchestral 
texture, never drowning the solo instru- 
ments, yet never pandering to them, but 
making them part of the musical argument. 
The balance on this record is most beauti- 
fully maintained. Listen to the opening of 
the Andante, where at each alternate bar 
the soloists break from their unison with the 
orchestra. (And how much this magical 
theme gains from the strong handling Walter 
accords it: a shade more tenderness, and 
we should weary of it long before the end of 
the movement was reached.) 

Walter draws very fine playing from the 
New York Orchestra ; and his soloists are a 
splendid pair. Stern needs no recommenda- 
tion: an occasional touch of steel in his 
rounded, full tone accords with the general 
reading. Leonard Rose, leader of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony ’cellos until he 
became a soloist only, is his peer. Especially 
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beautiful is his phrasing of the long, lyrical 
utterance starting at bar 156 of the first 
movement. In all the many passages where 
one instrument takes over from another in 
mid-phrase, the joins are completely smooth 
—without the score, it is often hard to spot 
them. The soloists are equally successful 
at borrowing one another’s voices and, when 
the music requires it, at contrasting their 
tones as much as possible. 

The Finale is a beautiful movement, yet 
its main theme, purely as a theme, must 
surely be reckoned dull. It is a measure of 
Walter’s success that he finds the ideal speed 
for vivace non troppo, and delivers the theme 
in such a way that it will stand the weight 
of the movement built on it. The recording 
is clear, strong and forward, and made at 
a much higher level than many of Philips’s 
earlier issues. For best results, the bass 
should be strengthened a little. 

The two Overtures, which make this 
12-inch LP unusually good value for money, 
are both fine performances—the best avail- 
able, I think. The Academic Festival is 
recorded at a slightly lower level than the 
Concerto, and needs a “ brighter ”’ setting. 
The recording of the Tragic is very vivid. 
Again, splendid orchestral playing and 
decisive, firmly modelled interpretations. 


FRANCK. Psyché—Symphonic Poem. 
Netherlands Chamber Choir, 
Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem van Otterloo. 
Philips ABL3114 (12 in., 38s. 3d.). 
Concertgebouw, Beinum 

(11/53) LXT2829-30 or (1/54) LW5069 
Belgian Radio S.0., Andre 
(6/54) LGX66024 or (8/54) LGX66028 

What the gramophone companies have 
hitherto issued as Psyché is less than half the 
complete work, and in the light of this, the 
sleeve-notes’ reference to an ‘“ omitted 
choral part ”’ is perhaps a little inadequate. 
The complete Psyché, as the new Philips 
disc shows us, consists of three parts : 

I—‘‘ Psyche asleep’; II—(i) ** Psyche 
borne by the zephyrs”’, (ii) ‘* Cupid’s 
garden ”’, and (iii) “‘ Psyche and Cupid ” ; 
III—“‘* Punishment: Psyche’s sufferings and 
griefs’’, and then “ Apotheosis”. The 
Decca and Telefunken versions ended with 
‘“* Psyche and Cupid ”’, and readers of the 
Decca sleeve-note may perhaps have asked 
themselves where was the depiction of 
Psyche wandering round the garden dis- 
consolately, where the final “ecstasy of 
triumph” ? We discover the answer by 
hearing for the first time Part III, which is 
almost as long as all the rest put together. 

Put already in “ Cupid’s Garden ”’ this 
new version departs from the earlier ones, 
for we hear voices praising “ Love, the 
source of Life’’, telling Psyche of her 
invisible lover, and singing of the charm 
and beauty of marriage. It has been patly 
remarked that the voices do not add any- 
thing to the effect of the music ; but they 
do—much more so than in Daphnis and 
Chloe. ‘The Netherlands Chamber Choir 
sings most beautifully, with lovely tone, 
and enunciation so clear that even if the 
sleeve-note (which I have not seen) should 
omit to print the words, they will be quite 
largely intelligible to anyone who follows 
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French. ‘Towards the end of this seciion 
the sopranos in long chords warn Psy: he 
about the dangers of curiosity. 

Part III takes the whole of the third side. 
Again the chorus begins it, announ: ing 
that Psyche’s punishment is about to 
commence. This is a tragedy depicted \: ith 
great sweetness. A new theme denvtes 
Cupid’s forgiveness, the voices return, there 
are reminiscences of earlier passages, and 
the Franckian sequences pile higher and 
higher for the Apotheosis. If you like Cesar 
Franck’s music, then you will want Ps)ché 
complete, though personally I found that 
she tended to overstay her welcome, and I 
would be content, really, to leave her in 
Cupid’s arms. Willem van Obtterloo’s 
conducting of the work is perhaps a little 
less sensitive than that of Van Beinum; 
nevertheless he gives a delicate, imaginative 
performance, well played for the most part. 
The recording of Parts I and II is even 
better than on the Decca disc. Part III 
is spoiled by a slight subterranean rumble, 
as if an Underground train were circling 
round and round underneath the studio. 

A.P. 


HINDEMITH. Nobilissima Visione— 
Orchestral Suite. Symphonic 
Metamorphoses on a Theme by 
Weber. Hamburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Joseph 
Keilberth. Telefunken LGX66055 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Nobilissima Vistone : 

Philharmonia, Klemperer (12/55) 33CX1241 
Symphonic Metamorphoses : 
Chicago S.O., Kubelik (9/55) (H)ALP1251 


A study of the alternatives here brings up 
the whole question of appropriate backings, 
a big consideration from the buyer’s point 
of view. To anyone genuinely interested 
in Hindemith, or in near-contemporary 
music in general, the present disc will be 
warmly welcome, for it couples together 
two contrasting works by a master whose 
sanity of outlook, impatience with dogmas, 
and preoccupation with phrase-shape and 
with sheer sound make him a rare figure in 
the present-day scene. The earlier work 
the suite from the ballet about St. Francis 
of Assisi, represents Hindemith at his most 
expressive (and impressive) ; the latter, for 
all its ponderous title, is the composer at 
his breeziest. But does Telefunken stand 
the risk therefore that non-Hindemithians 
may pass the disc by (which would be a 
poor return for their intelligent choice and 
the obvious care they have taken in the 
recording) ? Such would appear to be the 
thinking of Columbia by their backing 
Nobilissima Visione with the Haydn-Brahms 
variations as a bait. This presupposes that 
(a) record buyers won’t already have a 


-Haydn-Brahms, and (b) if they want one 


theyll go for this and not an all-Brahms 
disc. So what should A (being the gramo- 
phone company) do ? Go openly for the 
informed listeners, or lure on the others 
with a popular classic ? Readers’ reactions 
would be interesting to know. (And, 
incidentally, in H.M.V.’s Weber-Hindemith 
backed by the Schonberg Five Pieces, which 
work is the come-on for which ?) 

In the ballet suite there is not much to 
choose between the new issue and the 
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FOUR ENGtLIS H COnmPOS ER S ON 


ORLANDO GIBBONS 


Anthems, Madrigals and Fantasies 


1. O Lord, I life my heart to Thee 8. This is the record of John 
2. Thus Angels sung 9. What is our life 

3. Fantasia | 10. Fantasia Il 

4. Almighty and everlasting God 11. The silver swan 

5. Oh, my love, how comely now 12. Fantasia 

6. Fantasia : In nomine i3. The Cries of London 

7. O Lord, increase my faith 


The DELLER CONSORT 
Viols of the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis 


APM 14056 


WILLIAM BYRD 


Virginal Music from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book 


1. Praeludium Fantasia 5. Gaillard 

2. Fortuna (Variations) 6. Allemand 
3. The Bells 7. La Volta 
4. Pavana 

FRITZ NEUMEYER, Harpsichord 

AP 13026 


THOMAS CAMPIAN 
10 Songs from ‘‘ Philip Rosseter’s Book of Ayres ’’, | 


1. My sweetest Lesbia 6. When to her lute Corinna sings 
2. Though you are young 7. Turn back, you wanton flyer 

3. I care not for these ladies 8. It fell in a summer’s day 

4. Follow thy fair sun 9. The Cypress curtain of the night 
5. My love hath vowed 10. Follow your saint 


RENE SOAMES, Tenor . Walter Gerwig, Lute 
Johannes Koch, Viola da gamba 
AP 13006 


HENRY PURCELL 


15 Fantasies for Viola da gamba 


August Wenzinger, Treble-gamba 
Hannelore Miller, Treble-Tenor and Bass-gamba 
Marianne Majer, Tenor-gamba 
Josef Ulsamer, Tenor-gamba 
Johannes Koch, Bass-gamba 
Gertrud Fligel, Bass-gamba 
Alexander Molzahn, Bass-gamba 
APM 14027 


Please write for inclusion in our mailing lists to: 


HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED <+— 8 CLARGES STREET 
SURSIDIARY COMPANY OF THE DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT, HANNOVER 
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AUDIO PERFECTION 





THE GARRARD MODEL 301 TRANSCRIPTION MOTOR 


The Garrard Model 301 Transcription Motor is recognised as supreme in 
its class. With its introduction a hitherto unattainable standard in the 
manufacture of High Fidelity Gramophone Components has been reached. 
Features that the enthusiast will appreciate are the suppression of switch 
clicks, the extra heavy balanced turntable and the very fine degrees of speed 
control available . . . multi speeds can be adjusted by approximately 24%. 

Wow and Flutter have been reduced to the minimum, being less than 
0.2% and less than 0.05% respectively. The unit is equipped for dual 
voltage ranges of 100 to 130 and 200 to 250 volts, 50 or 60 cycles according 
to the motor pulley fitted. 

The Model 301 is finished in high quality grey tone enamel, is fully 
tropicalised and is supplied complete with a plastic stroboscope, a tube of 
special grease, all fixing screws, washers, template and instruction manual. 

.... see your Dealer now. 


THE GARRARD ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


Swindon, Wilts, England 
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~ Record Shop! 


The venue... RICHMOND, SURREY. The date of opening . . . early August. This new Hi-Fi and Record 
Centre is a “ must”’ for every Hi-Fi enthusiast. Luxurious and modern in design, this centre will be the most 
comprehensive specialist shop in the country. Three whole floors have been devoted to your needs. Think of it.... 


@ A WHOLE FLOOR FOR HI-FI 
@ A WHOLE FLOOR FOR LP RECORDS 


@ A WHOLE FLOOR FOR 78 & 45 R.P.M. RECORDS & ACCESSORIES 


Come and meet Mr. J. Bunt, our General Manager, 
He will be happy to welcome old and new friends 
alike to his luxurious showrooms. A _ well- 









































tell you ail the answers, but will be happy to give 
you a practical demonstration. Whatever your 
Hi-Fi interests . . . you will find them on demon- 

















known figure in the Hi-Fi world, he will not only stration here... 


.-- make a note of the address... 
13 KING STREET, RICHMOND, SURREY 





Left, PAMPHONIC 1002 AMPLIFIER AND CONTROL UNIT, providing 
25 watts of faithful reproduction from 1 to 100,000 cycles. Price 40 gns. complete. 


Below, RD JUNIOR AMPLIFIER AND CONTROL UNIT designed for the 
average domestic high fidelity system. Price £26 complete. 


Two amplifiers chosen at random from the many on show at our Southall and 
Richmond branches. 
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This fine equipment is always on demonstration 
together with other high fidelity equipment by 
Armstrong, Goodmans, Leak, Quad, Tannoy, etc. 


Yeu always hear the best at Musicratt 


20/22 High Street - Southall -+ Middlesex Tel: SOUthall 3828 
Opposite Town Hall : Buses 83, 105, 120 607 : Western Region Trains 


I3 King Street . Richmond ‘ Surrey 
Buses 27a, 33, 37, 90, 65, 90b : L.M.S., Southern Region and District trains. 
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TWIN TRIUMPHS FOR PYE-NIXA! 


Scherchen’s brilliant interpretations of 


BEETHOVEN’S 4th and 5th Symphonies 


WLP 20003 


and 2nd and 8th Symphonies 


WLP 5362 


with the PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF LONDON 


* 4th AND 5th 


‘The gramophone’s most unpre- 
dictable conductor gives a super- 
lative performance of the Beethoven 
Fourth . . . the most beautiful 
orchestral playing : there are wood- 
wind passages here to catch the 
heart (and, thinking of Scherchen’s 
whirlwind tempo for the bassoon in 
the finale, the breath!) .. . the 
recording is very good .. . this 
must inevitably become the primary 
recommendation for a one-record 
version of the Fourth and Fifth.” 

(Gramophone—April, 1956) 





















sigue 


* 2nd AND 8th 


Scherchen’s performance of the Finale of 
the 8th is the most exciting thing I have 
heard on a record for a long time. Don’t 
miss it! . . . the result is tremendously 
exhilarating, the sort of Finale performance 
that would bring any concert-hall audience 
to its feet with cheers. This is certainly a 
performance to be heard, and heard over 
and over again, for it is full of revealing 
understanding. This is a record as interest- 
ing as it is successful in its interpretations, 
and it is equally distinguished by the 
wonderful playing.”’ 
(Gramophone—August, 1955) 


Hermann Scherchen 
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Columbia. Both are eloquent performances, 
faithfully recorded, with Hindemith’s great 
brass chords blazing through splendidly. 
The Hamburg strings are perhaps better 
caught by the microphone—which incident- 
ally reveals a momentary roughness of theirs 
in the fugato of the second movement. When 
it comes to the Weber Metamorphoses, more- 
over, the competition is as keen: though 
both Telefunken and H.M.V. ride the 
enormous climaxes of sound comfortably, 
the latter produces a more ample, opulent 
sound. This is particularly so in the Turandot 
movement and the challenging opening 
fanfares of the finale. In the Turandot scherzo 
I don’t much care for the horn tone in the 
fugal entries, and the out-of-tune tubular 
bells definitely jar ; but the big difference 
between the two recordings concerns the 
speed of the first movement. Kubelik makes 
of it a restrained, rather ponderous, Allegro : 
Keilberth takes it at a tremendous lick, and 
gets by only by his brass performing prodigies 
of articulation. To hear one after the other 
makes one realise how imprecise is our 
present musical notation. There is a lot of 
pleasure to be had from this new issue ; but 
it does depend, as I was saying, on what 
you want with it. P. 


JANACEK. Sinfonietta. Taras Bulba 
—Rhapsody for Orchestra. Pro 
Musica Symphony, Vienna, con- 
ducted by Jascha Horenstein. Vox 
PLg710 (12 in., 39s. 743d.). 
Sinfonietta : 

Czech P.O., Bakala 


V.P.O., Kubelik (2/56) LW5213 
Taras Bulba: 


V.S.0., Swoboda (8/54) WLP5071 
To listen to Janacek is to form a more 
favourable impression of Taras Bulba than to 
read Gogol. For the printed word conveys a 
picture of a seventeenth century Cossack 
colonel, firebrand, murderer, misogynist, 
anti-semite, fantastic nationalist with a 
blinding hatred of everybody and every- 
thing non-Russian ; not at all the sort of 
man to have round to dinner. But the 
recorded sound allows heroism, strength, 
and determination to be added to the 
picture ; even, in the first movement, a 
trace of affection for one of his sons— 
affection presumably terminated when 
Bulba shoots him down in cold blood. 


Janacek’s colourful score is handled well 
by the Pro Musica Symphony, and recorded 
well by Vox ; on all counts this new version 
is distinctly to be preferred to its earlier 
competitor, not at all, now, a strong one. 
In any event that Nixa disc is on the verge 
of deletion ; but before it is too late it may 
be worth drawing the attention of Janacek 
specialists to its backing—the only available 
recording of the composer’s Suite for String 
Orchestra, an early work, agreeable if quite 
uncharacteristic. 


(11/53) LPM21 


The new version of the Sinfonietta is also 
a successful one, though with some reserva- 
tion of a minor degree. For Horenstein 


takes a somewhat restrained view of the 
music, giving a performance that is satis- 
factory enough musically, but which lacks 
2 sense of urgency. And the rather repetitive 
nature of much of Janacek’s music, as far 

; its bar to bar construction is concerned, 
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does demand an unflagging impulse to see it 
through. 


This impulse is much more readily 
produced by Kubelik ; who on his Decca 
medium-play version of the Sinfonietta, with 
the Vienna Philharmonic, is in any case 
quite stunningly recorded. ‘The Supraphon 
version is not at present available, but A.P. 
declared it, reviewing the Decca last 
February, to be no serious competitor, 
giving entirely convincing reasons. 

Considering only the Sinfonietta, I would 
recommend the Decca. Considering Taras 
Bulba, the new Vox, and this of course will 
automatically produce on the back a very 
adequate Sinfonietta. The convenience of 
the coupling, in fact, is incomplete in only 
one respect: no scrolls to separate the 
movements of either work—and Taras 
Bulba, though entitled a Rhapsody, has in 
fact three distinct movements no less than 
the Sinfonietta has five. M.M. 


LISZT. Mephisto Waltz, No. 1. 
Mazeppa—Symphonic Poem No. 6. 
Hamlet—Symphonic Poem No. ro. 
Prometheus — Symphonic Poem 
No. 5. Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de 
Paris conducted by Karl 
Miinchinger. Decca LXT5142 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

On all counts Hamlet is the prince on this 
occasion ; it is among the best of the Liszt 
symphonic poems, it is new to the LP 
repertory, and it probably gets, marginally, 
the best performance and recording. The 
choice of subject, of course, made it 
impossible for Liszt to solve his problem 
merely by writing claptrap to the required 
length ; he must needs produce poetry 
to match the occasion, whether it be the 
ruminative opening section, the tranquil 
Ophelia episode, or the final funeral march. 
And Miinchinger persuades the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra into poetry to 
match the occasion, too. 

A robust string tone is produced, also, 
throughout the record. This goes a great 
deal of the way towards making Mazeppa, 
one of the rowdier symphonic poems, 
acceptable ; but actually a more blatant 
attack on the piece might have been more 
in the context. Tied naked to his wild 
horse, and set loose to gallop over the 
steppes, Mazeppa probably had little time 
for the niceties. 

Nor, I expect, had Prometheus on his 
rock ; but the virtues of this performance, 
and of that of the first Mephisto Waltz, we 
have had a previous opportunity to get to 
know—the two pieces were coupled on an 
MP disc, Decca LW5136, which I reviewed 
with enthusiasm in our issue of December, 
1954. In the new form they are equally 
good, unless it could be that the recorded 
sound of Prometheus tails off slightly towards 
the centre of the disc. — 

Hamlet will make this record indispen- 
sable to the Liszt enthusiast, the other pieces 
will make it attractive (except to an 
enthusiast who already has the MP version 
of Prometheus and the Mephisto Waltz—he 
may hold different views on the attraction 
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of the present format). It is a most useful 
addition to the catalogues, which—in these 
days of mammoth editions—rather notice- 
ably lack an organised set of the twelve 
Liszt symphonic poems. But then perhaps 
it’s only historically appropriate that the 
Liszt discography is set fair to get in a 
worse mess than the listing of the music 
itself ! M.M. 


LISZT. Hungarian Fantasia for Piano 
and Orchestra. 

TCHAIKOVSKY. Concerto No. 1 in 
B flat minor for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 23. Julius Katchen 
(piano), London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Pierino 
Gamba. Decca LX1T5164 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 
Hungarian Fantasia : 

Antal, Prague R.O., Sejna (10/53) LPM19 
Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor : 
Curzon, New S.O., Szell (1/51) LXT2559 
Solomon, Philharmonia, Dobrowen 
(10/52) (H)CLP1001 
Bruchollerie, Vienna Philharmonia, Moralt 
(7/53) PL7720 
Anda, Philharmonia, Galliera (11/54) 33CX1156 
Farnadi, Vienna Op., Scherchen 
(2/55) WLP5309 
Uninsky, Hague P.O., Otterloo (3/55) ABR4020 
Cherkassky, Berlin P.O., Ludwig 
(5/55) DGM18013 
Bachauer, New London Orch., Sherman 
(9/55) (H)CLP1049 
Badura-Skoda, Phil. Prom. Orch., Boult 
(7/56) NCL16013 
Decca’s sleeve-notes have hitherto been 
dignified and informative, but here we have 

a sad departure from their previous practice. 

Instead of telling us about the music—when 

it was written, for example—we have 

printed on the sleeve a review of the record 
couched in terms which must surely make 
the artists concerned in it blush, and which 
is not even accurate. “‘ Gamba enunciates 
the famous opening bars with dramatic 
force perfectly controlled . . . and Katchen’s 


entry is as firm as granite yet quivering with 


life’. About the performance of the 
Hungarian Fantasia, we are _ blandly 
informed that ‘“ Katchen and Gamba 


adopt the right course in this music ”’. 

Come now, Decca! Your products are 

good enough not to call for this sort of 

presentation! Advertise as enthusiastically 

as you like, but let the listener make up his 

-_ mind once he has decided to buy your 
isc. 

As a matter of fact, the performance of 
the Tchaikovsky is a sad disappointment : 
the fault partly of the pianist (at times 
brilliant, but often quite dull and heavy), 
largely of the conductor and largely, too, 
of the recording. The cover of this record 
shrilly proclaims : 

“a degree of perfection—startlingly 

realistic—never before achieved by 

recorded sound ” 
and is decorated with what appears to be 
an enlarged photograph ofa spectral tadpole 
swimming across a stave of music. This is 
** a cathode ray oscilloscope representation 
of top C of a grand pianoforte played 
staccato” ; and a cathode ray oscilloscope, 
we learn from a note on the back, is 
“included in the vast array of highly 
scientific apparatus used by the recording 
engineer in the course of his work’. Its 
function is “to enable the engineer to 
compare the faithfulness of his recording 
to the original sound ”. The poor critic, 
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alas, has only a pair of ears to tell him 
whether the sound coming from the disc 
faithfully resembles the sound he knows so 
well from the concert hall; and my pair 
of ears tells me that Decca have produced 
far more life-like representations of piano 
and orchestra than this one is. But impressed 
by the billing on the sleeve, I called in 
several other musicians (not engineers) to 
get expert opinions. I[ fear we were 
unanimous in our refusal to be impressed 
by the cathode ray, unanimous too in pre- 
ferring the sound of the Deutsche Gram- 
mophon recording of the Concerto! 

The bass is generally heavy and dead in 
sound, especially in such passages as the 
off-beat pizzicato notes which accompany 
the tranguillo section after the second subject 
(I, bars 206ff). An easily found check- 
point is the thump which opens side 2, the 
third movement. The second subject itself, 
when it comes out on the piano (I, 194) is 
clanky, and the cadenza sounds like quite 
an old-fashioned sort of piano recording. 
Disconcertingly, the piano seems to be at 
different distances in various passages, and 
the balance, both between soloist and 
orchestra and within the orchestra itself, is 
never quite easy. 

Gamba may be partly responsible for the 
fact that piano/orchestra dialogues such 
as at bars 53ff never sound like dialogues, 
but like monologues with a discreet murmur 
in the background; or that the lyrical 
exchanges between solo ’cellos and piano, 
then solo oboe, ’cellos and piano, in the 
Andantino, are never properly fused into 
one piece of music-making. 

Katchen’s contribution may be described 
as solid—where Cherkassky’s is compound 
of fire and air. The younger Russian- 
American pianist has a nasty trick, in the 
opening section, of snatching at the ends 
of phrases. The passage of swelling, 
alternating octaves (bars 162ff) is account- 
ably prosaic in this performance. The 
anonymous note-writer informs us that in 
the prestissimo of the second movement, 
** like a scherzo of fireflies on a hot summer 
night, Katchen makes the little clusters of 
notes dart and splash with iridescent 
colouring ”. Which is just what he does 
not do, to start with, though later in this 
section his playing becomes truly brilliant. 
There is not much rhythmic vitality about 
his delivery of the main theme of the finale, 
and one cannot hear the grace notes clearly. 

I have ungenerously picked out for 
mention above the least successful passages, 
because these illustrate most clearly the sort 
of qualities that make the performance so 
little enjoyable. It has the virtues of 
freedom from vulgarity, never a trace of 
flashiness, and uniformity of conception—all 
too much so. It is never showy—and, on 
the whole, dull. In short, the Deutsche 
Grammophon recording with Cherkassky, 
the Berlin Philharmonic and Ludwig 
remains my first choice—in fact the only 
one of the many performances now available 
that I can still listen to with pleasure. 

For good measure—better measure than 
any except the Westminster disc offers— 
Decca throw in Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia, 
in its first domestic LP recording. Now this 
is a much more vivid sort of performance, 
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and more vividly recorded too, even if here 
and there the piano tone is a little unreal. 
Gamba holds the Magyar rhythms with 
remarkable skill, and Katchen gives a really 
wonderful display of virtuosity, especially in 
the repeated notes of what the sleeve-writer 
calls the “ dinging piece of pianism ”’ that 
enshrines the final theme. This would make 
an enjoyable MP side. A.P. 


MENDELSSOHN. Concerto No. 1 in 
G minor for Piano and Orchestra, 
Op. 25. Concerto No. 2 in D minor 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 40. 
Peter Katin (piano), London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Anthony Collins. Decca LXT5201 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Concerto No. ER: 

Gilels, A.U.R.S.O., Kondrashin (3/55) MWL308 
Concerto No. 2: 

Balsam, S.0., Gimpel (8/52) PLP229 

A two-star record. The Mendelssohn 
G minor Concerto is no favourite of mine, 
but Peter Katin does all that can be done 
for it, turning the first movement with a 
blend of bravura and delicacy, bringing 
great concentration to the Andante (and 
it is a feat to play this as if it meant some- 
thing !) and delivering the ghastly tune of 
the Finale with conviction. One even ends 
up by conceding a kind of reluctant 
admiration for the work. But small wonder 
that it has lost its grip on the modern 
concert repertory. 

Emil Gilels gives a grander sort of 
performance, with more strongly character- 
ised playing; but the Russian recording 
cannot begin to compare with this new 
version. 

The D minor is a much more enjoyable 
work, superior especially in the first move- 
ment. By playing it with poetry and 
imagination, Mr. Katin avoids the sugar- 
icing effect of so many of the pages. His 
phrasing of the Adagio is immensely 
distinguished. The Finale is one of those 
moto perpetuo movements which need never 
stop, so fluent and facile is its flow; but 
here and there the composer surprises us 
with a passage quite strikingly pretty. 

The soloist’s polished, shapely playing is 
finely supported by the orchestra ; his tone 
is always beautiful, and the recording is 
first-rate. 


MOZART. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra No. 17 in G major, 
K.453. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra No. 26 in D major, 
K.537- Ingrid Haebler (piano), 
Bamberg Symphony, Pro Musica 
Symphony conducted by Heinrich 
Hollreiser. Vox PL9390 (12 in., 
398. 74d.). 


Concerto No. 17: 
Matthews, London Mozart, Blech 


(5/56) ee 
Henkemans, Pritchard, V.S.O. 
Concerto No. 26: 
Kraus, V.S.O., Moralt (8/53) PL7300 
Demus, Vienna Op., Horvath "ma eee 
Bachauer, New London Orch., 
(11/54) ‘(H)DLP1006 
Casadesus, Orch., Szell — 5) ABL3060 
Seemann, Berlin P.O., Lehman 


(1 0/55) DGM18143 
Gulda, New S.O., Collins (6/56) LXT5138 


Let us hope that Miss Haebler does not 
turn out to be a one-disc woman. This, 
her third record, is in the class of her 
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disappointing second, not her success] 
first. The move to Bamberg (from Vienn :) 
has been attended by no improvement n 
the recording: rather the reverse—t ie 
piano tone here has a strange, prin 
quality. Listen to the Larghetto of 
the “‘ Coronation ’’ Concerto to hear tiie 
sound in all its nakedness. Something very 
funny seems to be happening: the piano 
sounds ill-regulated, and can it be extern! 
sympathetic resonances that produce tie 
blurry effect ? 

Listen, too, to the prosaic way in whic) 
Miss Haebler phrases this movement, dea: '- 
pan, in the sort of way one might play it if 
wanting to demonstrate what a poor 
movement it is ! 

In the first movement of K.453 the play- 
ing sometimes suggests a row of little 
sparrows, busily pecking up a row of 
crumbs. Denis Matthews in this move- 
ment (the only rival version) at least plays 
lines, even if his handling is not very 
decisive. I should choose the Columbia, 
if I had to buy a recording of the concerto 
at once. Both performances are musical, 
and could give a certain amount of pleasure 
but neither is outstanding. Miss Haebler’s 
most imaginative moment is the passage 
of chromatic syncopation in the finale 
(bars 95ff). 

In the ** Coronation ”’ Concerto she goes 
bouncing along over the top line, as if a 
flute, not a piano, concerto were in question. 
Again, there is no outstanding alternative, 
though the Deutsche Grammophon disc is 
probably the most recommendable: Car! 
Seeman does at least take charge of the 
music at his entry. The orchestral 
accompaniment in the new Vox is unrefined 
but sturdy. A.P. 


RAVEL. Ma mére Poye. Rapsodie 
Espagnole ; Une barque sur l’océan 
—No. 3 from “‘ Miroirs ”. Orchestre 
du Théatre des Champs-Elysées 
conducted by D. E. Inghelbrecht. 
London Ducretet-Thomson DTL93087 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Ma mere loye : 
Suisse, } > cle (1/52) LX T2632 
Boston S.O., a (11/52) (H)ALP1003 
Rapsodie Espagnole : 
uisse, Ansermet (6/52) LXT2637 
Philadelphia, Ormandy (11/53) 33C1023 
Philharmonia, Karajan (2/54) 38CX1099 


French Rad. S., Leibowitz (6/54) PL8150 
Boston S.O., Munch (6/55) (H)ALP1245 


These are quite good performances. If 
you want just these works gathered on one 
disc, then you may be content with the 
reasonably good, though not outstanding, 
way they are played. But they are not 
always particularly sensitive in their play- 
ing, nor does the conductor seem to be one 
who greatly cares about drawing lovely 
sounds from his orchestra—as Karajan 
does, for example, in his record of the 
Rapsodie Espagnole. 

Of the records of the Mother Goose Suite, 
both Ansermet’s and Inghelbrecht’s begin 
with the Prelude and Spinning-wheel Dance, 
which Koussevitsky’s does not. (This was 
added by Ravel for performance as a 
ballet.) All the same, and especially since 
this added piece is not remarkably attrac- 
tive, I myself would choose Koussevitsky’s 
performance for its lovely and characterful 
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‘‘The ultimate fidelity of a 
sound reproducing system can 


be no higher than that of any 
one of its individual units.’’ 
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The Pye 
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direct incor- 
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high fidelity 
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layouts. 





The Pye FM/AM Tuner (Model HFTII1) 
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fidelity reproduction when used with equipment 
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pack; 8-valve chassis for good fringe area recep- 
tion; stabilised permeability tuning; noise 
limiter and phase discriminator. Attenuators 
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housed in an elegant sycamore and walnut 
veneered cabinet (with built-in FM aerial). 
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Violin Concerto—Beethoven 
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Violin Sonatas Nos. | and 2—Beethoven 
DGM 18083 


Violin Sonata No. 9 (Kreutzer)—Beethoven 
DGM 18092 


IRMGARD SEEFRIED 


Collection from the Italian Song-Book (Heyse)—Wolf 
DGM 18192 


Cart SEEMANN 


Piano Concerto No. 26 (Coronation)—Mozart 
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DGM 18143 
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DG 16014 
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playing (compare the clarinet in Beauty and 
the Beast with either of the others) and for 
its recording which is not afraid to give us 
real softness. But then, on second thoughts, 
I would have to be feeling rich to choose it, 
for its backing is the Bolero, and even if I 
were enamoured of the piece there have 
been much better recordings of it since 
1952. The same is true of the recording of 
Debussy’s La Mer which backs the Ansermet 
performance. 


So we return to Inghelbrecht and his 
backing. But if I wanted the Rapsodie 
Espagnole I should go for Karajan. You 
have only to listen to the first piece, Prélude 
a la nuit, to hear the imaginative sound that 
Karajan evokes and which Inghelbrecht 
does not even seem to think about. 


Oh, dear! Am I merely being confusing ? 
At least I hope I have indicated what I 
think the best of each work is. But I think 
I have not suggested enough that much of 
the playing on this new disc is good and 
that I did get considerable enjoyment from 
it. And I ought to have mentioned the 
orchestrated piece from Miroirs which is 
well-played and sounds very much better 
than the earlier record of it, included in a 
disc by Poulet and the L.S.O., which had a 
rather poor recorded sound. The whole of 
this new disc is well recorded in the typically 
bright Ducretet-Thomson way. 

Not great performances, in fact, but 
ones of considerable merit and making a 
useful coupling. T.H. 


RAVEL. Tzigane. 
SCHUBERT. Rondo in A major for 
Violin and Orchestra. Erich Rohn 


(violin), Hamburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Walter 
Martin. Telefunken TM68052 
(10 in., 19s. 6d.). 7 
Tzigane : 


Ferras, Belgian Nat., Sebastian (11/53) LXT2827 

This is a most attractive medium-play 
disc. The Schubert Rondo is not quite the 
type that might have done for a concerto’s 
finale, had Schubert had a mind to write 
one; it is instead almost a miniature 
concerto in itself, covering a rather wider 
range of style and mood than a normal 
classical finale. Its orchestral performance 
here (the accompaniment may have been 
originally intended for string quartet) is 
first-class; the Hamburg Philharmonic 
strings are on their toes throughout. Erich 
Rohn, however, is a little less happy: 
sensitive enough, he turns his phrases here 
and there slightly too raggedly to be entirely 
winning in the classics. 

In the Ravel, however, he comes into his 
own ; this is entirely winning. ‘The piece 
demands not clarity but abandon, and 
Rohn shows that he has that, and to spare. 
As well as the general idea Ravel, of course, 
bsrrowed from gipsy music many technical 
devices. In particular, the domination of 
the violinist-leader, who must here take the 
Strain of a lengthy opening cadenza—not 
th: string soloist’s favourite place (witness 
most concert-hall performances of the 
Brahms Double Concerto); but Réhn 
plunges in, and the Hungarian plains open 
up before us. Nor do they recede even when 
th: symphony orchestra makes its entry ; 
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for many touches of scoring make allusion 
to the tzigane orchestra. Antal Kocze him- 
self would surely enjoy this record very 
much indeed. M.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Serenade for Strings, 
Op. 48. Orchestre Symphonique 
de la Radiodiffusion Nationale 
Belge conducted by Franz André. 
a LGM65036 (10 in., 29s. 

4d.). 
Philharmonia, Kletzki (7/54) 33CX1164 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg (8/55) CTL7084 
This is noticeably well recorded: the 
string tone is full, rich and clean. And the 
playing is workmanlike, and without mishap. 

But it is only seldom ravishing ; while the 

more vigorous passages come off well, the 

less vigorous on the whole do not. A refusal 
to play pianissimo may have recording 
advantages, but it does make it difficult for 
the conductor to secure an air of mystery 
when that is appropriate. The passage 
opening the Elegy may be cited: this is 
certainly played with fine tone, and also 
with equally fine muted tone when it 
reappears later—but on neither occasion 
is it shaped well enough for the music’s full 
effect. Again, the introduction to the first 
movement: if only the strings could have 

been persuaded at its end to drop to a 

quarter of their volume, how much more 

effective their fine playing of the opening of 
the allegro would have been ! 


Good though the recording is, full occu- 
pation of both sides of a ten-inch LP does 
in any event now seem a cumbersome and 
expensive format. for the Serenade. Both 
competing versions occupy only one side of 
a twelve-inch disc ; and both are extremely 
well played, with the recording of the 
Capitol just on comparable with that of the 
new Telefunken, and that of the Columbia 
not far behind. Couplings must therefore 
come into it: on the Columbia Kletzki 
offers good versions of the Ravel Bolero and 
Smetana Bartered Bride overture, on the 
Capitol Steinberg offers a hurried version 
of the Prokofiev Classical Symphony. M.M. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH. Brandenburg Concertos, Nos. 
1—6 Complete, BWV 1046-1051. 
Stutt Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Karl Miinchinger. Decca 
LXT5198-99 (two 12 in., 79s. 3d.). 
Com 

yard Chamber Orch., Munchinge 

(1/51) LXT2540, (1/51) LX3029, (9/50) LXT2501 

London Baroque Ensemble, 

(12/53) — -1/3 

Schola Cantorum Basiliensis, Wenzinger. 

(4/55) APM14011 -2, AP13016 

Ensemble, Horenstein. (12/55) DL122-1/2 


This turns out to be the mixture as before, 
except that, perhaps stung by Vox’s 
example, Decca have got all six concertos 
onto two discs instead of three. These are 
elderly recordings judged by modern 
standards, but they still fall very pleasantly 
on the ear with their stylish playing and 
surprisingly good quality. Their only 
serious available rivals are the three D.G.G. 
discs by Wenzinger and the Schola 
Cantorum Basiliensis, but these of course 
cost more. R. 
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BACH. Concerto for Two Harpsichords 
and Orchestra in C minor, BWV 
1060. Concerto for Two Harpsi- 
chords and Orchestra in C major, 
BWVr1061. Concerto for Violin, 
Oboe and Orchestra in D minor. 
Helma Elsner (harpsichord), Rolf 
Reinhardt (harpsichord), Will Beh 
(violin), Friedrich Milde (oboe), 
Pro Musica String Orchestra con- 
ducted by Rolf Reinhardt. Vox 
PLg580 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Two Harpsichord Concertos 
Appleton, Field, Castle Hill F.O., Bri 
Pianos (11/55) “NCL16007 


Salter, Spinks, London Baroque, Haa 
Harpsichords (3/54) PMA1009 


Concerto for Violin, Oboe and Orchestra : 
Ales, Pierlot, O.L. Ensemble, Froment 
(2/56) OL50074 
Feliciani, Shann, Basle Chamber, Sacher 

(2/56) NBR6028 

This disc consists of Bach’s only surviving 

concerto originally written for two harpsi- 

chords, the one in C major, and, on the 

other side, the C minor concerto for the 

same forces together with an attempt at a 

reconstruction of its alleged original for 

violin and oboe ; in other words on this 

side you get the same music twice over, 

once in C minor and once in D minor with 

different solo instruments, and I don’t think 

there can be much doubt that the work 

sounds more convincing for violin and oboe. 

At any rate this record gives you a wonderful 

chance to decide for yourself which is the 
more satisfactory version. 


As regards performance, the two harpsi- 
chordists are extremely good. They play 
with commendably few changes of regis- 
tration on what I take to be Neupert instru- 
ments, and very full and resonant the, 
sound. The string accompaniment is much 
less satisfying. At the start of the C major 
it is not in tune with the keyboards, and 
sometimes behind the beat. All through 
it is much too prominent. These are not 
concertos in the modern sense ; there is no 
question of the band rivalling the soloist in 
holding our attention ; indeed these con- 
certos sound quite satisfactory without an 
orchestra at all. They are “‘ accompanied ” 
concertos in the sense that Haydn’s violin 
sonatas and piano trios are “‘ accompanied ” 
—keyboard solos but a string player or two 
can join in if available. Thus in these Bach 
works the band should be very small, 
smaller perhaps than on this disc (Bach 
quite likely just had a string quartet in 
mind), and kept well in the background. 
The balance is better in the concerto for 
violin and oboe. The pizzicato accompani- 
ment in the slow movement does not ping 
in the eardrums as it does in the harpsichord 
version, and incidentally it is interesting 
that the violin and oboe soloists should wish 
to play this movement so very much slower 
than the two harpsichordists. But the 
trouble here is the oboe tone, which in the 
middle register sounds like a saxophone. 
Also there should surely be a harpsichord 
continuo. There is one in Paul Sacher’s 
excellent disc of this music which is, to my 
mind, quite the best of the three available. 
But the intelligent coupling on the new 
Vox and the fine keyboard playing oo 
attract plenty of customers. 
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BENJAMIN. Sonatina for Violin and 
Piano (a). 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Sonata in 
A minor for Violin and Piano (b). 
(a) Frederick Grinke (violin), 
Arthur Benjamin (piano) ;: (b) 
Frederick Grinke (violin), Michael 
Mulliner (piano). Decca LXT5143 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

I thoroughly enjoyed this record of music 
which had not previously come my way. 
The Benjamin Sonatina dates from 1924 
and it is surprising that it should be played 
so seldom. The Vaughan Williams sonata 
is one of his most recent works, written in 
his usual youthful, energetic style at the 
age of eighty-two. The Benjamin is more 
tuneful and perhaps better written for the 
instruments. It starts with an almost Fauré- 
like melody that is to return at the end of 
the work, has a neat, nimble scherzo of great 
charm in the middle, and a finale based on a 
tune you can hum before the music has 
finished. The Vaughan Williams is a work 
of granite. It is continually suggesting 
contrapuntal intricacies that are not in fact 
there when one comes to consult the music 
(and none the worse for that, of course). 
Thus the violin starts with a swinging theme 
that seems to be an augmented version of 
the accompaniment theme, but isn’t quite. 
Passages which the ear takes to be canonic 
are no more than nearly canonic. The 
second movement, a scherzo, has energy in 
super-abundance ; it is perhaps the best 
movement of the three. The finale consists 
of a well-varied set of variations on a rather 
stark theme ; as in the Benjamin, the first 
tune of the work returns at the end. 

Grinke brings to all this music splendid 
technique and impeccable musicianship. He 
is a most reliable violinist to whom it Is 
always a pleasure to listen. In the Ben- 
jamin, the composer plays the piano part ; 
in the Vaughan Williams the pianist is 
Michael Mulliner. Both seem to me 
excellent, except that they do not always 
carry out the composers’ dynamic marks. 
The Benjamin Sonatina, according to the 
score, should start pp, but it doesn’t on this 
disc, and the piano is much too loud in trio 
section of the scherzo, in which the violin 
is muted. Similarly in the Vaughan 
Williams the contrasts between p and /, or 
pp and ff, are simply not there. For some 
years now Vaughan Williams has gone in 
for what in eighteenth century music 
are called “ terraced dynamics ”’; that is, the 
music is laid out in sections alternately loud 
and soft, with scarcely any crescendos or 
diminuendos, and no mf’s at all, and 
presumably he wants the music to sound 
that way. Actually he often puts so many 
notes into the piano part that Michael 
Mulliner has no hope of producing a 
pianissimo effect ; the faults, such as they 
are, cannot all be laid at his door. Perhaps 
the apparent over-use of the soft pedal (and 
the resultant somewhat blanketty quality 
of the piano) is due to his desire to reduce 
tone. Perhaps, too, the heavy piano writing 
led to the violinist being placed just a shade 
too near the microphone in the Vaughan 
Williams. But these are not obtrusive 
faults in a fine disc. I should add that both 
works, especially the Vaughan Williams, 
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are of formidable difficulty and that the 
problems that have been triumphantly 
surmounted are of far more importance 
than those mentioned above where per- 
fection has not quite been achieved. I would 
strongly recommend this record. R.F. 


BRAHMS. 
Op. 87. 

HAYDN. Trio No. t in G major, 
Op. 73, No. 2, “Gipsy Trio”. 
Trio di Trieste. Decca LXT5204 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Haydn Trio No.1: 
Badura-Skoda, etc. (8/55) WLP5202 


My surprise at finding that this is the 
first LP version of the Brahms C major 
piano trio to be issued in this country 
drove me to the record catalogues, where I 
found that the companion trio in C minor, 
Op. 100, has not yet been issued here, nor 
have the splendid A major and C minor 
piano quartets. Americans can buy the 
piano quartets in several versions, notably 
the A major played by Curzon and members 
of the Budapest Quartet and the C minor 
by Szigeti, Katims, Tortelier and Myra 
Hess, and it is surely about time that people 
over here had an opportunity of buying 
these attractive-sounding discs too. 

Meanwhile we should be thankful for 
what is available, and many, I think, will 
be thankful for this disc of Brahms and 
Haydn from the Trio di Trieste. The per- 
formance of the Brahms is superlatively 
good, unusually well-balanced, and recorded 
with wonderful realism. All three players 
have excellent technique, which allows 
them to take the ghostly scherzo rather 
faster than is usual in this country, and it 
needs all the speed it can be given. In all 
four movements they seem well inside the 
music. I would not however say this so 
confidently of their Haydn. The famous 
Gypsy Rondo is wonderfully nimble, but 
the allegedly gypsy convention of playing 
the piano phrases (the ones that alternate 
with ff phrases) very slowly has surely 
nothing at all to do with Haydn and his 
times, and should not have encroached 
on to this disc. In the slow movement the 
*cellist can stand Haydn’s ‘total indifference 
to his talents no longer, and he takes over 
the repeat of the second subject from the 
violin, and, when later this tune returns, 
joins in with it an octave below the violin. 
Many people are sorry that the strings 
accompany the piano in Haydn’s trios 
instead of being equal partners as in 
Mozart’s and Beethoven’s, but it is surely 
no use trying to “‘ improve” a composer 
of Haydn’s stature. On the rival Nixa 
recording the players show more respect for 
him ; also they give us all the repeats in the 
first movement (whereas the Trio di Trieste 
only make repeats in the theme), and 
Badura-Skoda and his string players do 
not stray into the occasional unstylistic 
rubati that momentarily tarnish the playing 
of this movement on the new disc. But the 
instrumental quality on the Nixa is well 
below that on the new Decca, the piano 
sounding blanketty, while the final rondo, 
though it has the virtue of strict tempo, 
lacks the sparkle the Trio di Trieste bring 
toit. There is not, in sum, very much wrong 


Trio No. 2 in C major, 
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with the Haydn, much that is good i: it, 
and the splendid performance of the 
Brahms should send many people searci ing 
their pocket-books for a couple of pou ids, 
R.P, 


DVORAK. Trio in E minor, Op. 90, 
“ Dumky”. Hansen Trio. ‘J le- 
funken LGM65034 (10 in., 29s. 644.), 

Dvorak’s use of the dumka, a Slavonic 
ballad form, is one of the happiest innova- 
tions in his chamber music: but whereas 
the melancholy-slow, lively-fast formula he 
develops so successfully in, for example, the 
E flat String Quartet (Op. 51) and the 
A major Piano Quintet (Op. 81) was con- 
fined to one movement, it was quite another 
thing to devote the whole course of a piano 
trio to this formula and present the listener 
with six successive dumky. The composer’s 
skill, however, prevents the work from ever 
becoming monotonous. The key scheme is 
carefully planned and, broadly speaking, 
the music falls into four movements. The 
first three dumky are directed to be played 
without a break (attacca subito), thus form- 
ing a first movement, then follow a slow 
movement in the shape of a March (andante 
moderato) with scherzando sections, a Scherzo 
with some quasi recitative passages, and a 
final movement similar in form and senti- 
ment to the first one. The particular gem 
of the work is the third dumka, in a 
Lohengrin-like A major, which is exquisite. 

All through, as in the Piano Quintet, 
the writing for the piano—much of it in 
the upper register—is remarkably effective 
and lucid. This brings me to the pianist, 
Conrad Hansen, who gives his name to the 
Trio that performs the work and who is an 
artist of great sensibility. —The way he plays 
the simple single line melody at the start of 
this A major dumka is, to my mind, an 
object lesson in true musicianship and 
something from which every budding 
pianist, and a great many established ones, 
could learn. But he excels all the way 
through both in expressive and in brilliant 
passages and his piano has been given 
recording of startling fidelity—among the 
best, I have ever heard. 

Erich R6hn and Arthur Troesler are 
excellent colleagues, though Mr. R6hn’s 
violin tone is a little weak on the top 
string, and the balance is good. 

A scroll has been placed after the second 
dumka which makes the pause (though only 
a slight one) Dvorak did not want, but on 
the other hand, does enable one to pick out 
the A major dumka if one feels like playing 
just this one of the first three, or if one wants 
to demonstrate to one’s friends the particular 
beauty of the pianist’s playing in this 
number. 

I hope this most melodious and very well 


‘performed and recorded work will find the 


large public it deserves. A.R. 


MOZART. Divertimento No. 15 in 
B flat major, K.287. Members of 
the Vienna Octet. Decca LXT5112 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Where to begin singing the praises of this 
most enchanting record I do not know. 
With Mozart, I suppose: this is one of the 
more entirely captivating divertimenti, with 





